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COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE CONFEDER- 
ACY IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 1861-1865" 


Among the many changes brought about by the outbreak of 
the civil war none was harder to realize than the fact that the 
country was in reality divided. The sway of two presidents 
where only one had ruled before made in itself no immediate 
great difference outside the realm of the mind and the imagi- 
nation. But the fact that a well-knit economic unit had been sud- 
denly broken squarely in two was fraught with the most perplex- 
ing consequences. That the northern and southern portions of 
the United States were almost absolutely dependent upon each 
other, and that neither part could live alone economically, was 
everywhere recognized. With such an attitude of mind pre- 
vailing, the war was begun and fought for months before a real 
change came. In fact too many people, obsessed with the idea 
of ‘‘business as usual,’’ never realized that to fight an enemy 
and trade with him at the same time was contrary to good 
military strategy as well as to the theory of international law. 

The problems that met the United States government in deal- 
ing with this question were almost insurmountable —in fact 
many of them were never settled until the causes that produced 
them ceased to exist. In the first place, it was difficult for the 
commercial classes to comprehend the fact that one of the most 
important movements in the whole field of American commer- 
cial activities, the trade between the north and the south, should 
absolutely cease. Again, the difficulty of determining exactly 
the limits of the southern confederacy and, therefore, the fron- 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, May 10, 1918. 
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tiers across which no trade should go was soon evident. Fur- 
thermore, in the early days of the secession movement the ques- 
tion arose as to what attitude was to be taken toward such border 
states as Kentucky and Missouri.) Should they while trying to 
make up their minds as to their allegiance serve as a highway 
and supply station for stocking the confederacy with war mate- 
rials, or should the federal government restrict trade with them 
and thereby run the risk of driving them into the arms of the 
south? Even after the limits of the confederacy were once 
fixed, it was soon evident that its area would not be a constant 
quantity. What attitude, then, should be assumed toward the 
conquered territory in trading with its inhabitants? It was not 
a foregone conclusion that a policy of complete and absolute 
stoppage of all trade in every sense with the confederacy would 
be desirable, in view of the fact that certain southern products, 
especially cotton, were almost a necessity for the successful 
waging of the war. Even with all these problems settled, the 
question as to who should be responsible for carrying out any 
policy the government should adopt remained to complicate the 
situation. To make conditions still more complex, on account of 
human weakness too prone to go unchecked in the face of almost 
unlimited opportunities for gain, the announced policy and trade 
regulations of the government very seldom were actually and 
fully carried out. 

The government vacillated from an intention, announced in 
the beginning, of completely stopping trade with the insurree- 
tionary regions to an almost unrestricted intercourse near the 
end of the war. The policy at any given time was difficult for 
the persons concerned to untangle from the maze of acts of con- 
gress, followed up by rules and regulations of the treasury de- 
partment, proclamations of the president, and general orders 
interpreting these given out by army officers, All of which led 
Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter to say, ‘‘It requires a nice distine- 
tion on the part of an officer to discriminate in these matters 
and not run against the regulations of the Treasury Department, 
and I am sorry to say that some of my command commit blun- 
ders enough. I can give them all orders, but I cannot furnish 
them with brains.’’? 


2 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), first series, 31: part 1: 781. 
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As has been intimated, the United States government was 
slow to adopt any policy whatsoever regarding the breaking of 
trade between the two sections. For seven months after the 
confederacy had launched on its career as an independent pow- 
er, no action had been taken by congress or the president toward 
laying down a policy concerning commercial intercourse between 
the north and the south in the Mississippi valley.) It is true that 
the secretary of the treasury, Chase, on May 2, 1861, issued a 
set of rules ‘*To Collectors, Surveyors, and other Officials of 
the Customs on the Northern and Northwestern Waters of the 
United States,’’ which were designed to prevent munitions of 
war from reaching the confederacy; but they were feeble in 
their operation and in no way declared a general policy for the 
United States.* On July 13, congress acted by declaring that 
all commercial intercourse should cease with the insurrectionary 
regions whenever the president should by proclamation so or- 
der; but there was this sinister proviso: ‘‘That the President 
may in his discretion, license and permit commercial intercourse 
with any such part of said State or section, the inhabitants of 
which are so declared in a state of insurrection, in such articles, 
and for such time, and by such persons, as he, in his discretion, 
may think most conducive to the public interest’’— such inter- 
course to be carried out under rules laid down by the secretary 
of the treasury.‘ With this clear mandate the president re- 
frained from acting until August 16, when he issued a procla- 
mation declaring all commercial intercourse with the insurree- 
tionary regions at an end ‘‘without the special license and per- 
mission of the President, through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.’’® ‘During these seven months of indecision, however, an 
immense amount of material had been flowing to the confederacy 
through the border states, especially Kentucky.° 


3 Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 15, 1861; Crisis (Columbus, Ohio), May 16, 
1861. 


* House of representatives executive documents, 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 
3: 432. 


5 Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 428. 

6 See E. M. Coulter, ‘‘ Effects of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi 
valley,’’ in MIssIssIpPI VALLEY HisToricaL Review, 3: 275-300. President Lincoln 
used great skill and tact in his dealings with the border states during the early 
period of the secession movement. He was criticised as being criminally negligent 
and lax in not cutting off trade with such states as Kentucky. The result of his 
policy was seen in that the border states did not secede. 
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Through the permit system which soon grew up under the 
guidance of a multiplicity of treasury regulations, the federal 
government could play fast and loose in its policy of trading 
with the insurrectionary regions. In fact at no time during the 
four years of the war did the government settle down to a policy 
of absolute non-intercourse with the confederacy. There was 
constantly present a disturbing element which prevented an air- 
tight application of the rules, however strict they might be: the 
government was never quite convinced that it could get along 
without southern products. At times the secretary of the trea- 
sury proposed visionary and fantastic plans whereby the trea- 
sury coffers would be almost filled from the profits that might 
accrue in one way or another from a continuance of this trade. 
And it is by no means improbable that foreign pressure had its 
influence on the steadfastness with which the regulations were 
being carried out. In the light of this, Grant’s drive in the 
west down into Tennessee takes on a new significance as being 
almost as much a campaign for opening up commerce with that 
region as for bringing about a military decisison.’ The whole 
policy, whatever it might be, harmonized ill with the legal fiction 
that the states were still in the union. The impossibility of the 
situation was very shrewdly brought out in the contention of an 
importer at Boston that he should not pay the customhouse 
one-half cent a pound import duties on two hundred bales of 
cotton from New Orleans, as they were ‘‘exempt from duty, be- 
ing the production of the United States returned to this coun- 
try.’’* Chief Justice Taney in disposing of a case in the federal 
courts of Maryland declared that one Carpenter who had refused 

7 England and other European nations had early made anxious representations to 
the United States concerning a relaxation of the blockade of southern ports. Secre- 
tary Seward wrote Charles Francis Adams at London in 1862 that trade was reviving 
so ‘‘that it may be expected to increase fast enough to relieve the painful anxieties 
expressed to us by friendly nations. The President has given respectful considera- 
tion to the desire informally expressed to me by the Governments of Great Britain 
and France for some further relaxation of the blockade in favor of that trade.’’ 
American annual cyclopaedia and register of important events (New York, 1862- 
1875), 1862, p. 228. This gives new significance to the New Orleans campaign. Im- 
mediately upon the capture of that city Seward addressed to foreign diplomats a 
letter stating that New Orleans and other ports now closed would soon be opened 


for limited shipments. Ibid. 
8 Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 48: 493. 
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to secure a permit was within his right, as congress had no 
power to restrict or interfere with the domestic and internal 
commerce of a state.’ 

As the federal government was never settled in its general 
policy for commercial intercourse, it is to be expected that it 
would be equally unsettled on important minor parts of that 
policy.) Should the border states be considered as lying outside 
the restricted area? The policy as embodied in the act of con- 
gress of July 13 and the president’s proclamation soon follow- 
ing certainly excluded them from any trade restrictions. But 
the conditions at any given moment were always taken by the 
treasury department as governing the situation. Kentucky es- 
pecially came in for particular treatment and is an interesting 
study in itself. As a general statement it is true that this state 
for the greater part of the war was regarded more as a member 
of the southern confederacy than as a part of the United States.” 
By the summer of 1862, rules were in force that all trade on the 
Ohio river below Wheeling, excepting Louisville, and on the 


9 American annual cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 202. 

10 Until 1864 the part of the state beyond the Cumberland river to the west was 
considered enemy territory and little or no trade was allowed, although much was 
carried on directly with the confederate forces, despite the rules. This system as 
it was applied to Kentucky was peculiar. It was largely in the hands of the local 
federal army officials and at times it was so run into fraud and political proscription 
as greatly to arouse the whole state. Governor Bramlette in his message to the legis- 
lature in January, 1865, said boards of trade had been set up ‘‘to pass upon and 
determine who should buy and sell not only in the ordinary course of trade, but for 
family supplies. As administered in Kentucky, it was a most shameful and corrupt 
systein of partisan political corruption and oppression.’’ Kentucky senate journal, 
1865 (adjourned session, 1863-1864), 11. For more particulars on this situation see 
Lewis Collins, Collins’ historical sketches of Kentucky. History of Kentucky 
revised, enlarged . . . and brought down to . . . 1874, by Richard H. Col- 
lins (Covington, 1874), 1: 147, 156; American annual cyclopaedia, 1862, p. 540; also 
see, for the basis of these regulations, House of representatives executive documents, 
38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 411. The restrictions on Kentucky and Missouri 
trade were finally removed in 1864, much to the detriment of the federal forces in 
the field. American annual cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 189; Merchants’ magazine and com- 
mercial review, 40: 241; War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records 
of the union and confederate armies, first series, 32: part 2: 427; ibid., first series, 
41: part 2: 535. D. E. Sickles at Memphis wrote Lincoln, May 31, 1864, ‘‘The re- 
moval of restrictions upon trade in Kentucky, Missouri, and West Virginia opened an 
extensive frontier through which the enemy are supplied.’’ Jbid., first series, 39: part 


2: 60; 32: part 3: 233; House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 
24: 61, 62. 
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Mississippi river below the mouth of the Des Moines, excepting 
St. Louis, should be allowed only by permit.” 

The license or permit system was a failure from beginning to 
end. As long as trade was permitted at all, it was sure to come 
into unworthy hands and to be carried on contrary to law. Elab- 
orate restrictions were thrown up around the securing and use 
of permits: all steamboats were required to bear treasury offi- 
cials known as ‘‘aids to the revenue’’ whenever they entered the 
restricted areas, and all permits had to state the destination, 
route, consignee, and value of the goods. Trading was to be 
carried on with loyal people only.** ) Surveyors of the customs 
at different towns were to grant them and to ‘‘use liberally, 
though eautiously, the discretion with which they are intrust- 
ed.’’** It is needless to add that they were more liberal than 
cautious ; for soon old permits were being called in and new ones 
issued with greater care.*) In 1863, the power to grant permits 
was restricted to special agents residing in the larger cities, and 
no permit could be allowed to run for a longer period than one 
month.*® 

This system was designed to apply especially to commerce in 
the invaded regions and, according to the secretary of the trea- 

11 Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 3 session, 1: no. 1: 268; ibid., 38 con- 
gress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 416. 

12 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, first series, 13: 698-700; Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 3 
session, 1: no. 1: 268-270; Collins, Historical sketches of Kentucky, 1: 115, 121. 
There was to be no charge for permits as they ‘‘are not intended to impose addi- 
tional expenses or burdens of any kind upon trade, or to impede or in any manner 
interfere with the freedom of legitimate and proper transportation and travel.’’ War 
of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and confederate 
armies, first series, 8: 585. 

13 Tbid, 

14A fee of twenty cents was required for every permit granted, and a small 
charge was made for goods taken in and brought out of restricted areas —as for 
instance, five cents on every hundred dollars’ worth of goods above three hundred 
dollars taken in, and fifty cents on every thousand pounds of cotton brought out. 
These charges were made merely to provide for the expenses of the system. Senat¢ 


executive documents, 37 congress, 3 session, 1: no. 1: 269; Cincinnati Daily Commer- 
cial, March 31, 1862. 

15 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, first series, 8: 834; American annual cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 199. Spe- 
cial agencies existed in the west at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Madison, Law- 
renceville, New Albany, Evansville, Paducah, Cairo, Quincy, St. Louis, Nashville, and 
Memphis. JIJbid., 1863, p. 200. 
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sury in 1862, ‘‘No licenses or permits have been granted for 
commerce with the inhabitants of the insurrectionary districts 
beyond the limits of such occupancy.’’** But often it was diffi- 
cult to determine what region was occupied and what was not, 
since armies maneuvered in the open. Furthermore, Grant’s 
rapid progress into Tennessee and beyond made it difficult to 
be certain that the region was effectively occupied and therefore 
safe for opening trade. The opportunity for illegal trading 
here is evident, as trade regulations followed close upon the 
heels of the army.’” According to a federal army officer this was 
‘made necessary by the persistent efforts of persons in the loyal 
States who sympathize with those engaged in the rebellion, and 
by peddlers and corrupt traffickers, many of whom have come 
from disloyal States and sections for this purpose, to smuggle 
goods, medicines, and other supplies through to the insur- 
gents.’’** 

By the summer of 1862 Grant’s troops had reached the north- 
ern part of Alabama and were in the midst of the cotton area. 
Immediately a mad scramble for cotton set in. Everything 
seemed to be prostituted toward that end. Army supply trains 
groaned along laden with cotton instead of provisions and muni- 
tions of war. Army officers as well as civilians engaged in the 
trade.) As high as $4,000 was cleared on sixty bales. According 
to one of the army officers, ‘‘I at first let everybody trade in cot- 
ton, but soon found my camps infested with Jews, secessionists, 
and spies, and had to issue an order confining the business to a 
few, whom I could restrain as sutlers under military law.’’* 
Another officer in despair wrote, ‘‘ My hard-earned reputation as 
a soldier is being frittered away hourly by Southern Traitors 
and Northern thieves. Cotton is the corrupting element.’’”° 

In 1863, after the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the en- 
tire course of the Mississippi river was freed from obstructions 


16 Senate executive docwments, 37 congress, 3 session, 1: no. 1: 27. 

17 America annual cyclopaedia, 1862, p. 227; Cincinnati Daily Commercial, March 
8, 1862; War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and 
confederate armies, first series, 8: 584; 10: part 2:19; 17 

18 Jbid., first series, 17: part 2: 585. 

19 Jbid., first series, 13: 553. 

20 Tbid., first series, 41: part 2: 328. 
see ibid., first series, 10: part 2: 


: part 2:21, 396. 


For other phases of this early cotton scramble 


: 80, 262, 638, 639; 16: part 2: 80, 183; American 
annual cyclopaedia, 1862, p. 227. 
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and soon trade under certain restrictions was allowed through 
the whole river system. The most flagrant violation of the rules 
occurred daily.) Colonel Lafayette C. Baker, chief of the na- 
tional detective police, said, ‘‘It seems incredible that in the 
midst of the most tragical scenes that war has ever created, the 
very arena of conflict should be the busy field of mercenary and 
lawless trade.’’* 

In December, 1863, the first boatload of sugar and molasses 
arrived in Louisville from New Orleans and the old river trade 
was soon in full swing again.* ( Boats of every description began 
plying up every bayou and creek, trading and trafficking with 
whomever they met. According to General C. C. Washburn, 
‘They invite rebel officers and soldiers on board, and drink and 
hobnob together.’’ ** 

The war had not been going long before the trade policy of 
the federal government was in bad need of more exact definition 
in general as well as in detail. Secretary Chase admitted that 
‘“‘The duty of regulating commercial intercourse . . be- 
tween the rebel and the loyal States . . . has been found ex- 
ceedingly arduous and perplexing.’’** His policy in general 
was that ‘‘commerce should follow the flag.’’*®’ More particu- 
larly he would ‘‘allow . . . between parts of states fully re- 
stored and loyal states . . . the freest commercial inter- 
course compatible with prevention of supplies to persons within 
rebel lines.’’ Beyond this region but still within the federal 

21 Lafayette C. Baker, History of the United States secret service (Philadelphia, 
1867), 368. 

22 Collins, Historical sketches of Kentucky, 1:129. The Louisville Democrat on 
July 22 said, ‘‘With a warm glow of satisfaction we inform the public that a boat 
is loading for New Orleans. . . This day’s dawn will break with additional 
splendor in the Valley of the Mississippi.’’ Quoted in Cincinnati Daily Commercial, 
July 24, 1863. See also ibid., July 25, 27, 1863, passim. In an order to the army, 
General N. P. Banks announced that the trade of New Orleans with the upper Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and Ohio rivers ‘‘is hereby declared free of any military restric- 
tions whatever.’’ This became effective September 3, 1863. For additional points 
on the steamboat situation see Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 48: 102; 
Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 2 session, 4: no. 2: 181, 183, 200, passim. 

23 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the wnion and con- 
federate armies, first series, 39: part 2: 27; 31: part 3: 361; 32: part 1: 515; 39: 
part 2: 27. 


24 House of representatives executive documents, 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 
3: 23. 
25 Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 2 session, 4: no. 2: 24. 
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lines he would allow ‘‘such intercourse sanctioned by the com- 
manding general, as may be required to supply the inhabitants 
with necessaries.’’ Beyond the federal lines ‘‘there can be no 
intercourse except that of a character exclusively military.’’* 
The act of congress of July 13, 1861, the basis for the treasury 
rules, was not designed to set up trade relations in the revolted 
states at all. It seems to have contemplated the taking care of 
abandoned property and the feeding of the conquered regions 
rather than the fostering of trade.*’ 

On account of the loophole left in the power to the president 
to grant permits, the whole system demanded revision. The 
rules of the secretary of the treasury comported ill with the 
intention of the law. Senator Morrill said, ‘‘It is understood 
that a very large trade has sprung up under these regulations; 
so that the committee were led to believe that the exception came 
very near being the rule itself . . . and under these rules 
and regulations it is believed that a system of general abuse 
grew up.’’** The first step came in the act of congress of March 
12, 1863, which related especially to captured or abandoned prop- 
erty. Secretary Chase said that prior to the passage of this 
legislation ‘‘the status of the law, and the terms of the original 
proclamation, made it difficult to act with much efficiency or use- 
fulness, and the regulation of the trade was assumed almost ex- 
clusively by the military authorities.’’ * 

The theoretical policy of complete non-intercourse by 1863 
began to disintegrate gradually through treasury regulations 
until by the beginning of 1865 there was almost unrestricted 
trade and wild speculation. The entering wedge was the divi- 
sion of the oceupied area into ‘‘special agencies’’ which in turn 
were divided into numerous trade districts. Under presumably 
strict regulations private traders were allowed to set up trade 
stores, to take in a certain monthly allowance ostensibly 
for the civilian population, and to take out unlimited amounts.*” 

26 Secretary Chase to a Memphis agent, July 3, 1863. American annual cyclo- 
paedia, 1863, p. 198. 


27 Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 2 session, 4: no. 2: 24; 


2 American an- 
nual cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 184. 
28 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, 3: 2821. 


29 House of representatives executive documents, 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 
3: 23. 


80 This system was set up by elaborate treasury regulations September 11, 1863. 
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As the armies moved forward the districts, from necessity, were 
being constantly changed.** Commercial intercourse beyond the 
lines of military occupation was again strictly forbidden,” but 
the order was largely nullified by a provision setting up fantas- 
tic ‘‘supply districts’? which on the very face of the matter 
would have to exist between the areas occupied by the union 
and confederate armies—a sort of ‘‘no man’s land’’ and a 
rather dangerous region for trade, to say the least.** The allow- 
ance of passage for ‘‘plantation supplies’’ was another source 
of fraudulent trade.** The abuses of the trading stations were 
so flagrant as to cause an honest person to lose faith in the in 
tegrity of his fellowman. Memphis was the center of a truly 
gigantic traffic directly with the confederacy. A federal army 
officer charged that ‘‘Memphis has been of more value to the 
Southern Confederacy since it fell into Federal hands than Nas- 
sau.’’** On one section of the lines, it was estimated, $50,000 
worth of supplies was going through to the confederacy every 
day, and on another section, $100,000 worth. Forty barrels of 
flour daily were said to have gone through the lines at Vicks- 
burg for a long period of time. Senator Chandler charged that 
up to June, 1864, between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 worth of 
supplies had gone through to the confederacy at Memphis 
alone.*® Small unimportant places such as the mouth of the 
White river and Milliken’s Bend supported a traffic completely 
out of all proportion to the needs of the community. At the 
former place the trade amounted to $100,000 monthly, and at 
the latter it was estimated at $1,000 per day. For the whole 
interior taken together, the estimate of the traffic going directly 
Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 410-422. Other regulations soon followed. 
American annual cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 200 ff. House of representatives executive doc 
uments, 38 congress, 2 session, 7: no. 3; ibid., 39 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3; Col- 
lins, Historical sketches of Kentucky, 1: 124. 

31 House of representatives executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 
3: 334. 

82 Tbid., 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 411. 

3 Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 412. 

34 House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 65, passim. 

35 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con 
federate armies, first series, 39: part 2:22; American annual cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 
190. 


86 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, 4: 3324. 
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to the confederacy was $500,000 a day. River steamers became 
more bold in their miserable traffic. In one instance a steamer 
ferried a confederate battery across the Mississippi and was 
rewarded with $2,000 in gold.” 

The first clear expression of the federal trade policy for com- 
merce beyond the lines of military occupation came in January, 
1864, through rules promulgated by the secretary of the treasury 
and approved by President Lincoln. Besides serving other pur- 
poses, it was an adroit move to influence the population back of 
the confederate lines. Any person in the confederacy who would 
bring his products to the federal lines and take an oath of loy- 
alty might receive twenty-five per cent of the value in ‘‘notes of 
the United States or Treasury notes,’’ and a receipt for the re- 
mainder, which in the meantime would be deposited in the fed- 
eral treasury; and if at the end of the war the owner could prove 
his consistent and continued loyalty, he might receive the bal- 
ance.** ) This rift in the policy greatly augmented the fraudulent 
trade carried on through the trade districts. The federal com- 
mander at Memphis said, ‘‘The past and present system of trade 
has given strength to the rebel army, while it has demoralized 
and weakened our own.’’ * 

Finally, the whole farce of the regulation of trade as it was 
being carried out would have been ridiculous had it not been 
fraught with such serious possibilities. Colonel L. C. Baker 
said, ‘‘Probably never in the world’s history, were the oppor- 
tunities so many and great for speculation as during the seces- 
sion war, nor more extensive operations than in the ‘land of 
cotton’ through the permits granted for traffic in the staple of 
the South.’’*° Congress took up the discussion in the summer 
of 1864, and made discoveries that were appalling. A member 

37 American annual cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 190. Attempts were later made to close 
the lines at Memphis (May 10, 1864). Ibid.; The rebellion record: a diary of 
American events with documents, narratives, illustrative incidents, poetry, etc., edited 
by Frank Moore . . . with an introductory address on the causes of the struggle, 
and the great issues before the country, by Edward Everett (New York, 1866), 
11: 481. 

88 American annual cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 190; House of representatives executive 


documents, 39 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 330, 331; Merchants’ magazine and « 
mercial review, 40: 242. 
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39 American annual cyclopacdia, 1864, p. 190. 
40 Baker, History of the United States secret service, 335. 
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of the committee on commerce investigating the conditions feared 
to make public the findings, stating that ‘‘if 1 were to mention 
the facts, they would make the cheeks of every American Sen- 
ator tingle with shame.’’ Continuing, he said, ‘‘ Under the per- 
mission to trade, supplies have not only gone in, but bullets and 
powder, instruments of death which our heroic soldiers have 
been compelled to face and meet upon almost every field of bat- 
tle in which they have been engaged in the South.’’* 

A new law was passed on July 2, 1864, taking away the power 
of the president to grant permits which had been given in the 
act of July 13, 1861.%° The intention of congress was to stop 
completely the commerce between the United States and the 
confederacy. The private trader was to be eliminated and all 
commerce that was necessary in the occupied districts was to 
be under government agents. But instead of cutting off trade, 
it threw it wide open. ‘The first intimation came with the pro- 
mulgation on September 24 by the secretary of the treasury, 
Fessenden, of a set of rules approved by Lincoln on the same 
day, allowing any person whatsoever who owned products in 
the confederate lines (the presumption being that they would be 
confederates) to bring them in to a government agency and re- 
ceive three-fourths of their market value in New York in green- 
backs. This completely nullified the law as congress intended 
it. The amazement of the senate was almost without bounds 
when, on examining more closely the measure, it found that 
section eight clearly warranted the new rules. Many senators 
believed that the section had been inserted fraudulently. This 
was not the case, however; the secretary of the treasury was re- 
sponsible for its wording, and congress had swallowed it with- 
out knowing fully its contents. 

This was not all. The senate was left little less than dumb- 
founded when it discovered that according to an executive 
order of September 24 goods to one-third the value of goods 
brought out might be taken through the lines directly into the 
confederacy.** Fessenden was called upon for an explanation. 

41 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, 2: 2823. 

42 House of representatives executive documents, 38 congress, 2 session, 7: no. 


3: 342-345; American annual cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 184; House reports, 46 congress, 1 
and 2 sessions, 3: 618: 1-11. 


43 House of representatives executive documents, 38 congress, 1 session, 7: no. 3: 
348, 349. Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, 1: 271, 272. 
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His reply showed that he was either grossly misinformed in one 
of the most important fields of his duties, or that he was side- 
stepping the issue in a consummate fashion. Technically speak- 
ing, an executive order is not a treasury order, but he came peri- 
lously close to showing profound ignorance, if not mendacity, 
when he said, ‘‘nor have other or additional instructions affect- 
ing this point [taking goods into the confederacy] been given to 
any of the agents of this department.’’ * 

Under this wide-open policy the most amazing transactions 
took place. Designed to induce the confederates to bring their 
products out rather than destroy them to prevent them from 
being confiscated, the system made it possible for speculators 
to slip through the lines, buy up large amounts of cotton, and 
reap fabulous profits.**/ Under the working of the policy, per- 
mits were actually granted to persons to go in to get the cotton. 
The most glaring frauds arose in the use of these permits. One, 
allowing 15,000 bales of cotton to be brought out, was changed 
to read 50,000. In another, the word Louisiana was added to 
enlarge the region to which the permit would apply.** Specu- 
lators knew no bounds. A company organized with a capital of 
$500,000 expected to make profits aggregating over $10,000,- 
000.47 Permits for ‘‘probably not less than 2,000,000 of bales’’ 
were granted to persons to operate in the Mississippi valley. 
At times whole military campaigns were almost nullified by dis- 
honest traders and speculators who, in the words of General 

44 House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 8. 

45 According to the confiscation act of 1862, the very products that were now being 
paid for were subject to confiscation. This discrepancy was excused by claiming 
that no cotton would be captured, as the confederates would destroy it on the ap- 
proach of the union forces. This plan would at least secure the cotton, which was 
very badly needed. 

46 Tbid., 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 29 ff. An investigating committee re- 
ported that ‘‘Contracts, certificates, and presidential orders have been materially 
altered and changed. It is in proof that orders of the president have been altered 
without his knowledge or consent.’’ Jbid., 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24:2. Per- 
mits were obtained only by the more fortunate, so that the permit itself sold at fancy 
prices. A one-fourth interest in a permit to bring out 15,000 bales of cotton (fraud- 
ulently changed to 50,000) was sold for $2,000. Jbid., 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 
38; Congressional globe, 38 congress, 2 session, 1350. See also 8 Wallace, 185. 

47 House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 17, 18, 65. Another 
company was organized with a capital of $5,000,000 to engage in the Mississippi 


valley trade. H. A. Risley, a high treasury official, laid himself open to grave 
charges in his use of permits. IJbid., 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 2 ff. 
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Canby, ‘‘follow in the track of the army, traffic in its blood, and 
barter the cause for which it is fighting, with all the baseness of 
Judas Iscariot, but without his remorse.’’** He claimed that 
speculators had a prospective interest in every bale of cotton 
in the Mississippi valley, and that it was, therefore, to their 
interest to disrupt every movement of federal forces into the 
interior which might effect its capture. ) He claimed that con- 
federate armies both east and west of the Mississippi had been 
almost completely provisioned by this trade, and that it added 
strength to the confederates equal at least to 50,000 men.“ 

New Orleans was an important center for this traffic. The 
disgraceful scramble for southern products, in the opinion of a 
congressional committee which investigated it, ‘‘is believed to 
have led to the prolongation of the war, and to have cost the coun- 
try thousands of lives and millions upon millions of treasure.’’ 
A senator even intimated that doubtless there were senators 
who had their price in connection with the possibilities of this 


48 House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 4. 

19 Ibid., 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 3; American annual cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 191; 
Executive documents, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 16: 2, 3; Congressional globe, 38 
congress, 2 session, 272, 1354. There was a curious and baffling mix-up of the 
different kinds of property. In the summer of 1863, Secretary Chase divided all 
property into four classes: abandoned, captured, commercial, and confiseable, with a 
different procedure and set of rules applying to each. ‘‘Commercial property is that 
which had been or may be sold and purchased under the license of the President, 
through permits granted by the officers of the Treasury Department.’’ America 
annual cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 197. Often the army would capture property and turn it 
over to the quartermaster’s department. The treasury would claim it as abandoned 
property, and presently a private speculator would lay claim to it as being covered 
by some contract or permit of his, and too often would get it. House reports of com 
mittees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 74. 

50 The report read in part: ‘‘It is the judgment of your Committee that the trade 
which has been carried on with the insurrectionary States since the breaking out of 
the rebellion, apparently sanctioned under the sanction of law, has been of no real 
benefit to our government; but on the other hand, has inflicted very great injury 
upon the publie service. It has induced a spirit of speculation and plunder among 
the people, who have entered into a disgraceful scramble for wealth during a time of 
war, and has fed the greed of gain which must wound the publie morals. It has 
tended to the demoralization and corruption of the army and navy by the exhibition 
of the vast rewards which have acerued from this trade and from the temptation and 
bribery with which they have been constantly assailed.’’ The committee concludes 
‘*that it is of no earthly service to the United States, but an irreparable injury, and 
that it does but little if any good to the inhabitants for whose benefit, to a certain 
extent, it has been authorized.’’ IJbid., 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24:1, 2, 4. 
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trade.*'. Business morality reached a very low ebb. A person 
who had watched what was taking place said, ‘‘I do not believe 
there is an honest man on the Mississippi river connected with 
cotton permits in any way; the temptations are so great they 
cannot withstand it. As honest men as you ean find in the coun- 
try go down there and become contaminated.’’*? It would have 
been almost a miracle if of the host of treasury officials some had 
not been found dishonest; but the facts seem to indicate that it 
was almost a miracle to find one that was honest. Rear-Admiral 
D. D. Porter said, ‘‘a greater pack of knaves never went un- 
hung,’’ and declared that the whole prospect was like setting 
the rats to watch the cheese to see that the mice didn’t get it.** 

Opportunities for engaging in this highly speculative and re- 
munerative trade came to the soldiers and sailors and were ir- 
resistible. The army in the west under Grant early ran into the 
cotton region. The service began to show immediately the evil 
effects of the trading that sprang up. Upon entering Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama, army officers seized more than $2,000,000 worth of 
cotton and divided the proceeds.** Grant and Sherman soon put 
a stop to the further trading by soldiers, and with many other 
army officers began a campaign against trading at all by anyone. 
Sherman summed up his position by saying, ‘‘ We cannot carry 
on war and trade with a people at the same time.’’*’ There was 

51 Senator Collamer said a speculator could afford to bribe every senator with 
$100,000 and pay $1,000,000 to each engrossing secretary. Congressional globe, 38 
congress, 2 session, 273. 

52 House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24:121. 

53 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, first series, 31: part 1: 780, 781. A senator said of these treasury 
officials, ‘‘ Taken as a class in their offices they are the most pestiferous set connected 
with the Government, the most obnoxious to justice and the most injurious to us as a 
people.’’ Congressional globe, 38 congress, 2 session, 274. The secretary of the 
treasury put up a tame defense for his officials. Secretary Chase claimed that only 
persons ‘‘of known intelligence and probity’’ had been appointed. House of repre- 
sentatives executive documents, 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3:23. Secretary Me- 
Culloch, later, claimed charges of corruption were ‘‘ generally instigated by malice 
or disappointed cupidity.’’ House of representatives executive documents, 39 econ- 
gress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 40. 

54 Congressional globe, 37 congress, 3 session, 62, 63, 1330-1335, 1428. 

55 At the beginning of the war some thought as a matter of course that all trade 
would be completely sealed with the south, and that in this a great weapon would be 
effectively used. Late in 1861, an observer remarked ‘‘It is easy to see the situation 
of the States on the Mississippi must soon be deplorable if Cairo and New Orleans 
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much ill-will between the army and the treasury department over 
this subject.°° Conditions were most aggravated in the case of 
the navy. According to the interpretation of international law 
concerning naval captures, prizes might be taken wherever 
found. As a result the federal gunboats in the Mississippi val- 
ley began to operate with the main object of capturing cotton. 
‘‘Naval wagon trains’’ as they were called, a sort of land fleet, 
would scour the country from ten to fifteen miles back of the 
rivers and bring in large amounts of cotton which would be di- 
vided as lawful naval prize. Many officers grew rich. Senator 
Chandler claimed that more than $100,000,000 was realized by 
western gunboat crews in this manner.” The law of July 2, 





continue to be blockaded. The advance of our forces is all that can save them from 
starvation, if one-half told here is true.’’ Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 
10, 1861. Grant was particularly bitter against the policy of allowing trade. He 
said, ‘‘I regard a mercenary pretended Union trader within the lines of our army as 
more dangerous than the shrewdest spy.’’ War of the rebellion: a compilation of 
the official records of the union and confederate armies, first series, 24: part 3: 119. 
Again, ‘‘ My experience in West Tennessee has convinced me that any trade whatever 
with the rebellious States is weakening to us of at least 33 per cent. of our foree. No 
matter what the restrictions thrown around trade, if any whatever is allowed it will 
be made the means of supplying to the enemy all they want. Restrictions, if lived 
up to, make trade unprofitable, and hence none but dishonest men go into it. I will 
venture that no honest man has made money in West Tennessee in the last year, whilst 
many fortunes have been made there during the time.’’ Jbid., first series, 24: part 3: 
538. A naval commander characterized the trade atmosphere of the whole Mississippi 
valley as ‘‘reeking with a corruption more pestilential and fatal than the malaria 
of its swamps. . . In trade, at least, the dull quiet of annihilation is preferable 
to the baleful activity that springs from fermenting and festering decay of all the 
higher and more noble elements of commercial life.’’ Jbid., first series, 39: part 
2: 267; see also ibid., first series, 33: part 3: 150. 
56 The army was not to interfere with the treasury regulations ‘‘unless under some 
imperative military necessity’’; but it was to help carry out the rules to such extent 
as ‘‘ean be given without manifest injury to the publie service.’’ American annual 
cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 196. A witness testified as to the army’s reverence for authority, 
‘*The officers in command down there [Memphis] do not regard the laws of Congress, 
the regulations of the Treasury, nor the orders of the President. . .’’ House re- 
ports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 110. 

57 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 2 session, 1351; 38 congress, 1 session, 3: 2821. 
Senator Chandler continued, ‘‘ As I understand it, the Navy first began stealing cot- 
ton, and stole very largely — many million dollars’ worth. Then the army came in 
and seized cotton, and there came a controversy between the Army and Navy; and 
finally we passed a law prohibiting both the army and the navy from touching cot- 
ton, and placing this matter in the hands of the Treasury agents.’’ Ibid., 38 eon- 
gress, 2 session, 1349. Senator Ten Eyck said that not only were treasury agents 
dishonest, ‘‘but men engaged in carrying our flag, not only upon land but upon the 
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1864, put an end to this practice, by declaring that no property 
taken on the inland waters should be considered maritime prize." 

The treasury department unwittingly worked to bring about 
just this loose state of affairs. The secretary believed that 
through the interposing of the government between the trader 
and the market the treasury would secure a large amount of 
revenue. It is estimated that the treasury actually realized 
about $1,500,000 from its trade policy.*® 

The treasury, influenced by powerful private industries, clung 
to the idea that a continuance of this trade was worth more as 
an economic advantage to the north than its stoppage would 
amount to as a military weapon against the south.®’ As has 
been suggested, whole military campaigns were, to use the words 
of a senator, ‘‘directed more with a view to carry on trade and 
to procure the productions of the southern country than to strike 
down the rebels and put rebels under their feet.’’" Senator 
Grimes demanded that the government either ‘‘carry on this 
war as a war, or let us else disband the army and let the treasury 
undertake to trade us through the war.’’® Senator Collamer 
facetiously suggested that the government ‘‘ withdraw all your 
Army, and enlist a large force of Yankee peddlers . . . to 


internal waters’’ have been debauched by this trade, and he feared that ‘‘ under 
plea of maritime capture raids have been set on foot, extending inland many miles.’’ 
Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, 3: 2823. 


9 


58 House executive documents, 38 congress, 2 session, 7: no. 3: 343. There was 


much opposition to this clause (section 7) in the debate in the senate. Congressional 
globe, 38 congress, 2 session, 349, passim. See also House executive documents, 38 
congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 436-439; American annual cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 196 

59 House of representatives executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 
39; ibid., 38 congress, 2 session, 7: no. 3: 27; ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no 
23; House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 74, 202. 

60 A, A. Low, president of the New York chamber of commerce, said, ‘‘ When 
barriers are erected against that trade; when free course fron i 
mouth is interrupted, the spirit of commerce dictates that these barriers shall be 
removed.’’ Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 48: 454: 44: 787: ( 
gressional globe , 38 congress, 1 session, 3: 2823. Secretary Fessenden said, ‘‘ Whether 
the hopes which may have been indulged of a considerable revenue to the government 
from this source [trade policy] are realized or not, the incidental advantage of get 
ting to market a reasonable supply of the products referred to would compensate 
any effort made by government in that direction.’’ House of representatives execu 


tive documents, 38 congress, 2 session, 7: no. 3: 27; Congressional globe, 38 congress, 
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go down there and trade them all out; clean them out in trade.’’ 
Among the laxities of the trade policy may also be mentioned 
the entrance of much gold and good United States securities 
into the hands of the confederates who established large credit 
balances in Kurope on them."* The question of what should be 
considered contraband of war was never settled satisfactorily for 

all concerned. |The treasury had its list, the army had its list, 
and each private trader had his list.°° Space does not permit a 
discussion here of the bearing of the confederate trade policy 
upon the general conditions.” As the confederacy fell to pieces, 
the trade restrictions were removed by degrees until on Septem- 





63 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 2 session, 2: 1354. Senator Collamer also said, 
‘*Tt seems to me that it is an utter mistake to attempt to hold illicit intercourse with 
our enemies, bribed to it by the value of their products which we want. It is an exceed- 
ing unnatural connection — a love of money on one side and a pretended patriotism on 
the other.’’ Jbid., 38 congress, 2 session, 1: 273. Late in 1862 Grant had advocated 
the government’s putting a stop to all trade troubles by buying all cotton at a fixed 
price; ‘‘then all traders (they are a curse to the army) might be expelled.’’ 
War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and confede- 
rate armies, first series, 17: part 2: 422. 

64 The policy was constantly changing. At times gold was allowed to pass through 
the lines, and the secretary of the treasury defended the action by claiming that 
gold could be of no more use to the confederates than the cotton that was being 
exchanged for it. Sherman and Grant were particularly bitter against this policy. 
For further facts see American annual cyclopaedia, 1862, p. 227; Congressional globe, 
38 congress, 2 session, 1: 273; Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 48: 411; 
War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and confede- 
rate armies, first series, 17: part 2: 123, 140, 155, 186; third series, 2: 350; Senate 
executive documents, 37 congress, 3 session, 1: no. 1: 268; House of representatives 
executive documents, 38 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 416; ibid., 39 congress, 1 ses- 
sion, 6: no. 3: 331. 

65 House reports of committees, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 24: 183; War of the 

| rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and confederate armies, 
first series, 32: part 2: 137; House of representatives executive documents, 38 con- 
| gress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 419. 

66 For the policy of the confederacy see American annual cyclopaedia, 1862, p. 253, 
259, 264, 267; Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 40: 233, 234; War of 
the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and confederate ar- 
mies, first series, 4: 532, 533, 504, 505, 450, 451; 10: part 1:37; 17: part 2:839; 
| 24: part 3: 610; 26: part 2: 418, 558; 31: part 3: 744, 834; 52: part 2: 701; 
| fourth series, 1: 111, 1077; Executive documents, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 
16: 14, 15, 16, 22; Statutes at large of the provisional government of the Con- 
federate States of America from the institution of the government, February 8, 
1861, to its termination, February 18, 1862, inclusive (Richmond, 1864); James 
D. Richardson, Compilation of the messages and papers of the confederacy, 


including the diplomatic correspondence, 1861-1865 (Nashville, 1905). 
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ber 1, 1865, every vestige of remaining rules was swept away 
and the country was again made whole, at least commercially.” 

The federal government at no time ever had a well-balanced, 
unified policy regarding trade with the confederacy. There 
were too many departments trying to determine the proper re- 
lations and the method of their execution. This led to a maze of 
rules which baffled the best minds in their solution, and made 
possible the rise of a most reprehensible trade of immense pro- 
portions. At no time did the trade regulations for the interior 
approach in effectiveness the naval blockade of southern ports. 
In effect, the United States alone was trading with a people 
whose commerce was shut off from all other foreign nations. 
There can be but little doubt that the confederacy did get im- 
mense amounts of war material through the lines; and that the 
military campaigns in the Mississippi valley were at times seri- 
ously involved in and hindered by trade with the confederates. 

E. Merton Cov rer 

Marietta COLLEGE 

Marietta, OHIO 

67 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con 
federate armies, third series, 5: 103; first series, 43: part 2: 860; third series, 5: 103- 


105; American annual cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 185; House of representatives executive 
documents, 39 congress, 1 session, 6: no. 3: 328. 

















EARLY AGITATION FOR A PACIFIC RATLROAD 
1845-1850 


The agitation in America for a railroad to the Pacific is co- 
incident with and a result of the opening of China to western 
civilization. Following the successful completion of the opium 
war by England, Caleb Cushing had, as a representative of the 
United States, succeeded in obtaining commercial concessions 
for his countrymen. This treaty opened five ports to the United 
States trade and made elaborate provisions for trade between 
the two countries.‘ This part of history is so well known as not 
to need repetition. In 1844, Asa Whitney of New York, a mer- 
chant but recently returned from China, started an agitation for 
a railroad to the Pacific in order to shorten the distance to Chi- 
nese ports. Whitney had first had his attention called to 
the importance of railroads in 1830 by riding on the Liverpool 
and Manchester railroad in England, when a speed was attained 
of thirty-four miles in forty-two minutes. Twelve years later 
as he was on his way to China, a Singapore paper fell into his 
hands announcing peace. His thoughts turned to the advan- 
tages of commerce and he gradually worked out his project of 
a Pacific railway. He resided two years in China and investi- 
gated the possibility of extending its commerce.?. On January 
29, 1845, he presented, through Representative Pratt of New 
York, a memorial to the house of representatives in which he set 
forth the importance of the road and the best method of build- 
ing it. The memorial first called attention to the fact that all 
states above the Potomac were now connected with the great 
lakes by rivers, canals, or railroads. Across New York there 
was building a chain of railroads to Lake Michigan. Whitney 
had carefully investigated the route from Lake Michigan to the 
‘Pacific and found it practicable ; the distance was 3,000 miles. If 
the road he advocated should be built the time from Maine to 


1 Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 14: 93. 


2 Memorial of Whitney, 1846, in Senate documents, 29 congress, 1 session, 4: no. 
161, 


3 Congressional globe, 28 congress, 2 session, 218. 
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Oregon would be reduced to eight days or even less; the 
forces of the United States could readily be concentrated over 
the entire area of her territory and products could be readily 
exchanged from all quarters. Moreover, from the mouth of the 
Columbia it was but 5,600 miles to Japan, and so only about nine 
thousand in all from New York to China. If the railroad were 
built, the time to China would be shortened to thirty days 
whereas now the trip took from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty. The shortening of the distance would be of incalculable 
aid to the interchange of commodities of China and the United 
States. But this was not all. If the road were built, a naval 
depot could be established on the Pacific and the United States 
might maintain there a navy that would dominate the Pacific, 
South Atlantic, and Indian oceans, and even the Chinese seas. 

The only way this railroad could be built, the memorial set 
forth, was by a grant of public lands. Whitney had been over 
the route and knew that most of the land was of little value; he 
thought it would require a tract sixty miles wide across the con- 
tinent to finance the undertaking properly. From the sale of 
this land the road would be built and if any land remained un- 
sold it was to become the property of Whitney. The estimated 
cost of the road was $50,000,000 to which had to be added $15,- 
000,000 for running expenses until the completed road began to 
pay expenses. The rates on the road would be low, and surplus 
money might be given to educational purposes. One of the ad- 
vantages of the road would be that it would be constructed by 
immigrants who would thus be drawn away from congested 
cities and forced to work in the west. The memorial asked that 
congress make a survey of the route between the forty-second 
and the forty-fifth parallels, starting from Lake Michigan and 
coming out at the mouth of the Columbia. In closing the me- 
morial adverted to the fact that by the proposed road Oregon 
could be definitely tied to the United States, whereas otherwise 
its future was uncertain. 

From the committee on roads and canals came on the last day 
of the session a short and cautious report signed by Robert Dale 
Owen, chairman. The subject, it said, had been referred to the 
committee too late for examination. The scheme was not im- 
practicable and the merits of it certainly deserved attention. 
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The committee, however, was firm in the belief that if such a 
railroad was ever built it must be by a grant of public land. 
~No money should ever be granted from the treasury for such a 
purpose.* 

This project of Whitney’s attracted attention all over the 
country and at first was widely condemned as a silly and chi- 
merical scheme.’ Whitney, however, had no intention of resting 
his case on a memorial; he organized a vast system of publicity 
with a view to influencing people’s opinions. He wrote letters 
to congressmen, issued addresses to the people and himself vis- 
ited all parts of the union advocating his plans.° Soon senti- 
ment began to erystallize for and against him. The south, at 
first inclined to passive favor, changed rapidly to active hostil- 
ity as the project became less a chimera. The Charleston 
Courier did not mince its words: it pronounced the project a 
visionary scheme.’ The Arkansas Democrat opposed it on 
grounds that summed up the southern hostility: if the project 
succeeded it was believed that all the far west trade would go 
to the lakes and New York. New Orleans was a better terminus 
and as it was 1,400 miles closer to the coast and the intervening 
country more fertile, the road might be built over that route for 
$5,000,000 instead of $50,000,000. The Daily Union promised 
Whitney would be given a patient hearing if he would come to 
St. Louis, but Lake Michigan was not a proper terminal for the 
road.® In like manner spoke the New Orleans Commercial Bul- 
letin.° The opposition of the south to a transcontinental rail- 
road so far north was inevitable."* The building of such a road 
would mean the economic murder of the south; the western 
trade for which it was trying would join the Oregon trade 
to New York. Of all the southern papers, the Baltimore Amer- 


ican was the only one to be counted as a friend of the Whitney 
road.” 


4 Reports of the house of representatives, 28 congress, 2 session, no. 199; Arkansas 
Banner, July 2, 1845. 
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Even at the north, opinion was divided. In the summer of 
1845 Douglas wrote to Whitney objecting to his plan and to the 
route proposed. He advised Whitney to adopt Chicago as his 
terminal and to take a route through Council Bluffs and South 
Pass. Douglas went so far as to publish his plan for a railroad 
in opposition to Whitney’s.** Benton opposed the plan on the 
ground that the route was too far north to be kept open in the 
winter time."* The American railroad journal opposed it for 
its great cost, which it thought would be $25,000 a mile. It 
added the caustic comment on Whitney’s enthusiasm that people 
could believe anything they desired.** A Cincinnati paper 
favored it and complained that people were condemning it with- 
out understanding it. Judge Douglas, it said, condemned it for 
three features, none of which it contained.** One week later it 
set forth the advantages of the road: the railroads from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston would arrive at Sandusky in 
two years, then they would continue to Prairie du Chien and 
join Whitney’s road. Virginia and Carolina roads would be 
extended to Lake Erie as would also the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Natchez, New Orleans, and St. Louis would have branch lines. 
Then came the remarkable prediction that the railways of the 
country were bound to supplant the rivers. 

In the meantime Whitney himself went west to explore in per- 
son the route of the proposed road. Before leaving he wrote a 
pamphlet to the people of the United States and sent it out to 
the newspapers asking that they publish it, which they did. 
This pamphlet contained a public letter on the benefits of the 
railroad, a copy of the memorial and a report of the committee 
thereon.” Whitney started from New York on June 2, 1845, 
passed through Buffalo and Detroit, and arrived in Milwaukee 
with fifty young men in his company drawn from the nineteen 
states of the union.* He proposed to find out by personal in- 
spection if there was a suitable starting point on Lake Michigan 
between parallels forty-two and forty-five from which a road 
could be built through public land sixty miles in width. He 

13 Illinois State Register, November 1, 1849. 

14 Arkansas Democrat, December 11, 1846. 
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wanted to ascertain, also, if a railroad to the Missouri was feas- 
ible and to estimate the probable sale of land and the rapidity 
of settlement as the road progressed.” From Milwaukee he 
went overland to the Mississippi, reaching it at Prairie du 
Chien. At that place he attempted to secure a guide for his further 
journey to the Missouri but was disappointed and consequently 
had to determine his own route. He passed through Fort At- 
kinson and from a map selected a destination on the Missouri 
to which he directed his steps. He reached the Missouri at ‘‘15 
miles below the great bend,’’ and five miles from the point he 
had selected. Here he embarked on the Missouri and with his 
party, reduced to seven, traveled in log canoes 750 miles down 
that stream. At Fort Leavenworth he took passage on the 
steamer John Golong and reached St. Louis on September 19, 
having been on the Missouri for thirty-one days.* 

Early in 1846 Whitney returned to the attack on congress. 
On February 24, 1846, he sent in a second memorial on his Pa- 
cific railway. In the senate it was referred to the committee on 
publie lands and in the house to the committee on roads and 
canals. This second memorial of Whitney’s differed in many 
respects from that of a year earlier;* it was more definite, 
showing the evidences of his exploration and increased informa- 
tion; in it he referred to the fact that the lack of time had pre- 
vented action on his last memorial and as he had spent the inter- 
vening time in exploring and collecting information he felt sure 
he could now make clear the feasibility of his plan. He told 
how he first came to have the idea, and then gave the result of 
his exploration in the fall of 1845. From Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi, a distance of over two hundred miles, he found that 
a railroad could be built with a grade of not more than twenty- 
five feet a mile. No timber was to be had along the route for 
the road but the soil was good and would support settlement. 
The Mississippi he had found bridgeable at Prairie du Chien. 
From the Mississippi to the Missouri a road could be built with 
a grade of twenty feet to the mile. The land was still good but 
there were practically no streams, nor were there rocks for 
bridging them. No fuel was to be had along the route, and he 
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was confident the country would never be settled without a rail- 
road. The Missouri was bridgeable in three places only and all 
these were above parallel forty-two, at the mouth of the Ver- 
milion river, and forty-three, at the mouth of White river. On 
the Missouri there was no timber above Council Bluffs and very 
little below it. There was none above parallel forty-three, he 
had learned from inquiry, and none between the mountains and 
the Missouri. From the Missouri to South Pass there was 
a regular ascent of six feet a mile.” 

Lake Michigan was the best starting point for the railroad 
for many reasons. It was the only place from which a route 
might be surveyed westward through the public lands; timber 
was to be had there, the country was already settled, and it had 
communication with the east over the lakes, canals, rivers, and 
railroads. Iron could be obtained from Pittsburgh by canal; 
from the shore of Lake Michigan a course could be run straight 
to South Pass; and finally, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land were all building their roads westward so that they might 
soon connect with this point. Even the southern roads to Mem- 
phis might easily extend their lines to connect with the same 
point, and so the whole union would be knit in a compact mass. 

Whitney thought now that the good lands for the first seven 
hundred miles would produce enough to pay the cost of the road 
to South Pass. Let the president and senate appoint commis. 
sioners who, acting with Whitney, could give title to the set- 
tlers on the lands. Fifteen years would be required to finish 
the road and for twenty years after it was finished Whitney 
agreed to keep the road in repair at his own expense, to carry 
mail and United States stores free; to carry merchandise at one- 
half a cent a ton a mile, and under two hundred miles at one- 
half the price of other roads; corn would be carried at twenty 
cents a bushel and flour at one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
barrel. Passengers would be charged one-half the rate of other 
roads. At the end of twenty years these tolls might be re- 
vised; in the meantime the unsold lands should be held in trust. 
He knew that the Sioux Indians were willing to sell their lands 
at a low price and the railroad would prove a great benefit to 


22 Whitney had been assiduous in reading the accounts of western explorers. Much 
of his information, he suggests, came from Fremont. 
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the United States in its dealings with the Indians, inasmuch as 
it would keep them divided. A map accompanied the report’ 
showing the route of the proposed road, and the lines built and 
building in the United States at that date. 

In the senate the committee on public lands to which the me- 
morial had been referred brought in a bill on the last day of 
July, 1846, setting aside the land Whitney had asked for from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific for the railroad.” This bill they 
accompanied with an extended report on the memorial.** The 
committee considered the report from twelve points of view. In 
regard to the power of congress to have the road built, the com- 
mittee held that the power of congress over public lands was 
indisputable, no matter whether those lands were in the terri- 
tories or in the states. As an evidence of the practicability of 
the road, the committee referred to the reports of Lewis and 
Clark, and those of Fremont. For the adequacy of the means 
sought to build the road the committee quoted Whitney’s argu- 
ments and approved them. They found that the railroad would 
have the effect of increasing the demand for the public lands 
and that it would be a benefit to agriculture, manufacture, min- 
ing, and both internal and foreign commerce. It would develop 
the fisheries and the naval power of the United States, it would 
be of incalculable benefit as a means of transportation, and 
would build up the entire union by directing hither the trade of 
China, Australia, and the Pacific islands. An appendix of sta- 
tistics was added to the report. From the house committee on 
roads and canals likewise came a favorable report; but deter- 
mined opposition was encountered and the congress, being near 
adjournment, did nothing. Benton was ‘particularly outspoken 
in his opposition. 

Whatever critics might say of Whitney’s sanity, no one could 
gainsay his perseverance. Neither the action of the Chicago 
convention® nor the non-action of congress daunted him; he 
kept up his agitation night and day. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the whole country become interested in the idea, and the 
north almost unanimous for the Whitney plan. On August 28, 


23 Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, November, 1846. 
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1847, Congressman Pratt, who had become an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Whitney, wrote a public letter to the people of the 
United States advocating the railroad. He compared it to the 
first project, which he claimed was impracticable because it 
would have to be under international control.” But as the coun- 
try grew more favorable to Whitney congress became gradually 
more hostile. Governor Bebb went home from the Chicago con- 
vention and sent a message to the Ohio legislature in condemna- 
tion of Whitney. His grounds were four: the plan was giving too 
much money and land to one person; the checks and guarantees 
were insufficient; the railroad was located too far north; and, 
finally, the roads at home needed the aid. The Louisville Ex- 
aminer commenting on this message said, ‘‘A sensible view; 
Whitney asks too much just now.’’** But in the same month 
Rhode Island, Maine, and Connecticut sent resolutions to the 
senate of the United States favoring Whitney’s plan.” 

The agitation for a railroad over a southern route to the 
Pacific had its beginning practically in the Mexican war. Before 
that war the south had been cut off from access to the Pacific 
because Mexico extended north to parallel forty-two, and even 
the annexation of Texas in 1845 did not improve matters inas- 
much as New Mexico and California remained Mexican. Dur- 
ing this early period, then, the south inclined passively to ap- 
prove Whitney’s plan or made only slight objections to it because 
of its northern location. As a result of the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo, however, the south in 1848 found an entirely 
new situation: a southern route was now open to a southern port 
in the Pacific. This gave rise to an ever increasing agitation 
for a southern road. There had, of course, been suggestions 
long before this from southern expansionists. In October, 1845, 
the Concordia Intelligencer had suggested a railroad from 
Natchez, Mississippi, across the Rio Grande at Praesidio to 
Mazatlan on the Gulf of Lower California; this idea had been 
presented to the Memphis convention and had found immediate 
favor with Gadsden, for whose undaunted optimism no project 
was too big.” As relations then stood with Mexico no more hope 


26 Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 17: 386. 
27 Louisville Examiner, December 25, 1847. 

28 Congressional globe, 30 congress, 1 session, 15, 19, 51. 
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existed for a right of way through her territory than through 
Saturn and the idea bore no fruit. In June, 1847, DeBow’s re- 
view returned to the subject with the preface that at the end of 
the war it was evident the United States would be able to dictate 
its own terms, and one of the terms might well be this right of 
way.”’ The road should be built through Natchez, Alexandria, 
San Antonio, Praesidio, Moneclova, Parras, and. Durango to 
Mazatlan. The editor gave six reasons why such a road was 
better than the Whitney project: it started from a point where 
river navigation was never interrupted, it was nine hundred 
miles shorter, the cost of construction would be much less, no 
snows or harsh elements would have to be encountered, it ran 
through a region habitable and inhabited and through a land 
whose mineral products alone would more than pay for the road. 
This article was followed up the next month by an article of 
Professor Forsbey of the University of Louisiana, on the same 
topic, in the course of which he severely criticized the Whitney 
plan as compared to this one. Whitney replied in October and 
the controversy excited public interest to a great degree. The 
Natchez plan, however, was short-lived. 

With the continued progress of peace negotiations in Mexico, 
southern leaders turned more seriously to the question. In the 
senate on December 21, 1847, T. Butler King, chairman of the 
committee on naval affairs, wrote to Lieutenant Maury, then at 
the head of the United States naval observatory at Washington, 
for his opinion as to the practicability of running a railroad 
from some southern city on the Mississippi to a Pacific terminal. 
Calhoun, also, asked Maury for similar information. Maury re- 
plied January 10, 1848, in a letter that was destined to be widely 
influential in the south. He showed by elaborate astronomical 
data that a southern Pacific port was nearer to China than a 
northern one, and went on to name Monterey as his choice. For 
an eastern terminal he fixed upon Memphis as the nearest Mis- 
sissippi port to Monterey. This road was better than Whit- 
ney’s road and was better than an isthmus road inasmuch as it 
would be through United States territory. Maury stated, how- 
ever, that he knew little of the country between the two cities, 
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and was not wedded to the two cities named.** This letter in- 
troduced Memphis as a contender for the honor of being the 
eastern terminal for the Pacific railroad and the Memphis pro- 
ject became known as the ‘‘ Maury plan.”’ 

The year 1848 was a busy one for Whitney. The American 
railroad journal on the first day of the year declared itself a 
convert to his plan ** and essayed his defense in opposition to 
the scathing attacks of De Bow’s review of July, 1847. On Jan- 
uary 17, 1848, Felsh in the senate presented to that body * the 
third memorial from Whitney for his railroad.** This third me- 
morial differed from the second as the second differed from the 
first. Whitney did not ask a cent of money, he said, but would 
make the survey himself at his own expense. He would build 
ten miles of the road himself and after it was built would reim- 
burse himself from the sale of five miles of the land while the 
United States retained the remainder. In this manner he would 
build the road for the eight hundred miles that ran through the 
good land; when the bad lands were reached, where the sale of 
land along the way would not pay the cost of the road, the gov- 
ernment should advance the money needed from its share of 
good lands. At the completion of the road the government 
should sell him all unused land. The memorial asserted that no 
other route was practicable and claimed that this road was bhet- 
ter than that in Panama, Tehuantepec, or Nicaragua. 

This memorial in the senate was referred to the committee on 
public lands and in the house to a select committee.*© On the 
third of May, 1848, the house committee reported a bill for the 
sale of land to Whitney for the railroad.” The scheme, so ran 
the report, was a startling one at first glance. The committee 
thought the road could be built and the power of congress to 
grant the lands whether in states or territories was unques- 
tioned. The people of the United States were divided in their 
opinion as to the proper route but the testimony of Fremont 
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seemed to make a clear case for Whitney’s scheme. The com- 
mittee pointed out that according to their bill the lands would be 
given into hands of actual settlers by the government and not 
by Whitney. The report was hasty and largely made up of 
quotations from the earlier Breeze report.” 

But the senate committee with Borland of Arkansas as chair- 
man was now hostile and on June 26, 1848, brought in an un- 
favorable report. They had found the railroad would be of in- 
calculable benefit if built, but with the information at their com- 
mand they did not see their way clear to bring in a bill in favor 
of Whitney. Instead they reported a bill for the secretary of 
war to survey one or more routes for a Pacific railway below 
the Falls of St. Anthony.** This killed the plan as far as the 
senate was concerned. Niles next day introduced a bill to sell 
land to Whitney, had it referred to a select committee with him- 
self as chairman and on July 7, 1848, brought in a bill with cer- 
tain amendments. The Niles bill was drawn in conformity with 
the memorial of Whitney; it provided that Whitney should 
choose his terminals at any points on the Pacific and select his 
own route in any way he pleased. The railroad was to be a 
six-foot gauge and was to be built of iron rails weighing sixty- 
four pounds to the yard. There were the land provisions for 
which Whitney had asked and among other things it was stipu- 
lated that the road should be begun in two years.*® This loosely- 
drawn bill brought down the wrath of Senator Benton. His 
words were vitriolic. He denounced the entire Whitney scheme 
and ridiculed his exploration, saying that any survey Whitney 
had made had extended only from one end of the capital to the 
other. Against such language as this Whitney protested in a 
letter to Hunt’s Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 
terming Benton’s opposition ‘‘boisterous and unparliamen- 
tary.’’*° The opposition of Benton prevented the senate from 
even considering the bill. In this session of congress, however, 
Kentucky and New Jersey sent resolutions to the senate favor- 
ing the bill. New York, Rhode Island, Maine, Connecticut, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, Kentucky, Mary- 
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land, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Alabama all sent resolutions 
to the house in favor of the bill.” 

In the meantime the American railroad journal had gone over 
to the opposition and a workingmen’s convention in New York 
October 29, 1848, denounced Whitney’s plan as ‘‘A scheme of 
gigantie robbery.’’*? But even these things did not discourage 
Whitney. The attack of Benton upon him in the senate on the 
occasion of the opposition to the Niles bill caused him to write a 
letter vindicating himself; he was bold to say that two congres- 
sional committees had favored him and eighteen state legis- 
latures had presented resolutions for him.** Indeed, could a rail- 
road have been built by resolutions, Whitney would have been 
free from care. The actions of the state legislatures had been 
almost invariably unanimous. The list as given in a Cincinnati 
paper consisted of Indiana, Lllinois, New York, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Georgia, Tennessee, Maine, Alabama, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Arkansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Iowa.** 

During the year 1848 the plans of Maury and Whitney monop- 
olized public attention, with the south coming more and more 
to unite on Memphis. There was one point of opposition in the 
south to Maury’s plan and that was New Orleans. New Orleans 
was facing the prospect of seeing her whole trade diverted to 
New York and Charleston and was in a decided ill-humor.* 
She was opposed both to Whitney, whose plan would attract 
western trade to New York, and to Maury, whose plan would 
attract western trade to Charleston. It was vital to New Or- 
leans that, losing steadily in the local west, she should in some 
manner reach after and secure the trade of the Pacific. Out of 
her dilemma it seemed to New Orleans a way was provided by 
the plan for a Pacific railway. The project of a railway over 
the isthmus of Panama was an old one. Upon the acquisition 
of Oregon, congress had contracted with the Pacific mail com- 
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pany for the carrying of mails from the west coast of Panama 
to Oregon, and on December 11, 1848, three members of this com- 
pany, W. H. Aspinwall, J. L. Stephens, and Henry Chamly, pre- 
sented through Douglas a memorial to the senate asking for a 
twenty-year mail contract over the road they were going to build 
across the isthmus. They already had a charter from New Gra- 
nada; they would begin building in a year, and in three years 
would have it completed.** In the senate it was referred to 
the committee on military affairs with Jefferson Davis as chair- 
man; both Douglas and Benton supported it. As the southern 
route claimed attention, Whitney began to write letters to show 
its impracticability by quoting from engineers who had been 
over the route in the Mexican war.* 

With the opening of the second session of the thirtieth con- 
gress the Whitney scheme again became a bone of contention. 
In the senate, on January 29, 1849, Niles moved to take up the 
Whitney bill of last session, which he said had been tabled for 
lack of time. Borland opposed this action and Foote of Mis- 
sissippi offered an amendment that the road should go to 
Monterey or San Francisco.** In the house Pollock tried in vain 
to gain consideration for his bill of the previous session.“ 
Nothing evidently was to be hoped for from congress, but Whit- 
ney gained a new convert in the person of Governor Floyd of 
Virginia, who wrote a public letter favoring the project.” 

In the spring of 1849 Whitney wrote and had published in 
New York an elaborate pamphlet entitled Project for a railroad 
to the Pacific in which he set forth his criticisms of the other 
roads now projected, declaring their terminals impossible and 
their routes impracticable. The bay of San Francisco, he said, 
was a mud flat and would never afford shipping facilities. This 
pamphlet the American whig review noticed in July and ap- 
proved. As a rule Whitney found most of his support among 
the whigs. 

With the coming of the year 1849 the railroad agitation grew 
more insistent. St. Louis had long had her ambitions for the 
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terminal honors and she now actively entered the lists against 
Memphis, Natchez, and the Whitney terminal—wherever it 
should be—on Lake Michigan. Senator Benton, long a per- 
sistent opponent of a Pacific railway because of his friendship 
for western rivers, now became the most ardent advocate of 
it. He had been supporting the Panama project as a temporary 
route until a permanent road could be established and had 
been the most unsparing critic of Whitney. On February 7, 
1849, he introduced into the senate a bill for a Pacific railway ™ 
to run from St. Louis to San Francisco and to have a branch 
road to the mouth of the Columbia. The expense was to be met 
by the sale of public lands in California, Oregon, and elsewhere. 
It was to be a railway wherever possible and wherever a railway 
was impossible a macadamized road was to be built; military 
stations were to be built along the way and the road — govern- 
ment constructed — was to be turned over to private hands when 
completed. Benton in introducing his bill made a long speech 
in its behalf which became the text for the advocates of St. 
Louis as a terminal, although his plan was not the only one 
looking toward St. Louis. His bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on military affairs and was reported by Benton March 2, 
too late for action.” On February 24 there was presented to 
congress the memorial of Bayard for a railroad from St. Louis 
to the Pacific by the way of the Red and Gila rivers. A grant 
of land twenty-five miles wide on each side of the road was asked 
for. The route was to be surveyed by United States engineers 
and thirty days after the surveys were completed the memorial- 
ist pledged himself to deposit $50,000,000 as a security for the 
completion of the road. The work was to be completed in eight 
years; iron rails were to be used, sixty pounds to the yard; and 
the mails were to be carried from Mississippi to California in 
four days or less.** Another scheme emanated from Boston 
where a certain De Grand organized a company with a capital 
of $100,000,000 to build a railway from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco. Of this amount the company was to furnish $2,000,000 
and was then to have the privilege of borrowing $98,000,000 in 
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United States six per cent stock.** De Grand claimed as a pecu- 
liar merit of his plan that nothing except cold water should be 
used by his employees as a stimulant while the road was being 
built." On February 6, 1849, P. A. Hargous and others sent a 
petition to congress asking that the United States make no con- 
tract with other companies for carrying the mail to the Pacific, 
as they had a charter from Mexico for a railroad across Tehuan- 
tepec; their surveys were already made and the railroad would 
be built in a short time.” Finally Loughborough in the pages 
of the Western Journal advocated a road from St. Louis to San 
Francisco via the mouth of the Kansas, forks of the Platte, Fort 
Laramie, South Pass, Salt Lake City, and Humboldt river.’ 

There were other routes and terminals claiming consideration 
but with less success in impressing publie sentiment. As early 
as 1845 Douglas had proposed Chicago, Rock Island, Council 
Bluffs, and South Pass as a substitute for Whitney’s route and 
had never changed his views. Illinois, however, in 1846 had in- 
structed for Whitney and Douglas consequently had had his 
hands tied.** Like Benton he had in the senate advocated the 
Panama road as a temporary line till a permanent one could be 
built, but unlike Benton he wanted Chicago and not St. Louis 
for its eastern terminal. On January 24, 1849, seventy-seven 
citizens of Texas memorialized congress that the Galveston and 
Red river company might extend its lines to San Diego.*° 

In the short session of congress nothing was done to forward 
any of these movements. A memorial from John Wilkes was 
referred to a select committee in the house and on February 20, 
this committee brought in a huge report of 678 printed pages, 
summing up and in general disapproving all the schemes then 
being advocated for a railroad. It advised a joint resolution for 
the survey of routes by the United States.” 

Outside congress there was waged during the summer and 
_ autumn of 1849 a vigorous and vociferous contest among the 
54 Western Journal, 2: 438. 

55 Ibid., 3: 1. 

56 Senate miscellaneous documents, 30 congress, 2 session, no. 50. 
57 Western Journal, 2: 105. 

58 Illinois State Register, November 1, 1849. 


59 Senate miscellaneous documents, 30 congress, 2 session, no. 33. 
60 House report, 30. congress, 2 session, no. 145. 
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advocates of the different routes. Railroad meetings in Cin. 
cinnati and Columbus endorsed St. Louis.” In the Western 
Journal Loughborough contended for his own plan and criti- 
cized all others. A committee on publicity in St. Louis had him 
write a pamphlet advocating the claims of St. Louis.” The 
southern press stood mainly for Memphis; the Charleston Mer- 
cury urged that the Nashville road be extended on through Mem- 
phis to the Pacific.* The New Orleans papers continued to 
press the claims of an isthmus road as being better caleulated 
to advance the interests of the Crescent city. The Commercial 
Bulletin attacked the Whitney route on the familiar grounds of 
lack of fuel, harsh climate, danger from Indians, and lack of 
trade. There was some demand for a railroad from the mouth 
of the Ohio; V. K. Stephenson, president of the Chattanooga 
and Nashville roads, advocated this, saying that here was the 
head of navigation for first class boats in winter and that ulti- 
mately the Chattanooga and Nashville roads would extend to 
that point. Mobile, always hostile to Memphis, looked favorably 
on this idea.* 

Out of the maelstrom of differing views and jarring interests 
it was not likely that any result would soon come. In this emer- 
gency the west thought of its old weapon, the industrial con- 
vention, as a method of harmonizing views and initiating action. 
Such a convention had been held in Memphis in 1845 and an- 
other —a rivers and harbors convention —at Chicago in 1847.° 
Neither of these, to be sure, had been conspicuously successful 
in realizing the ambitions of its promoters, but they had at 
least made a deep impression on the minds of western people. 
And so in the spring of 1849, Memphis, at the instigation of the 
Arkansas legislature, sent out a call for a railroad convention. 
This convention, postponed on account of the cholera until Oc- 
tober, was presided over by Lieutenant Maury and in spite of 

61 Ohio Statesman, February 5, 1849. 

62 Western Journal, 2: 386, 

63 Charleston Mercury, April 26, 1849. 

64 Thid., June 14, 1849. : 

65 Mobile Herald, quoted in the Commercial Bulletin, September 20, 1849. 


66 St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘Memphis, the gateway of the west,’’ 
historical magazine, vol. 3. 


87 Robert Fergus, Rivers and harbors convention. 
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the protests of the gulf cities summed up its deliberations in a . 
series of resolutions declaring for a railroad from Memphis to ‘ 
Monterey.” Three days before this meeting there was called 
to order in St. Louis a ‘‘National railroad convention’’ with 
Stephen A. Douglas in the chair. A bitter fight developed be- 
tween Douglas and Benton which resulted practically in a vic- 
tory for the former, and the convention declared for a railroad | 
from San Francisco to Council Bluffs with branch lines to Chi- 
‘ago, St. Louis, and Memphis.” 

With the adjournment of these two conventions the first stage 
of the agitation for a Pacific railroad may be said to close. In 
the conflict of passions that raged around the omnibus bill, the 
south and even the west came to look upon railroads as matters 
very subordinate to sectionalism. The nationalistic spirit which 
had been invoked, if not displayed, by both the aforementioned 
conventions well nigh disappeared awhile even as an ideal. In 
time men came back to the railroad problem with calmer minds 
and began the movement of the fifties which is such a well-known 
part of our history. 

The agitation of the forties led to no immediate result yet it 
was not without interest and even significance. Its importance 

Jay in the fact that it was a beginning. In five years the ambi- 
tion of a great people had become concentrated on having a rail- 
road to the Pacific. This aspiration, obscured by the growth 
of sectionalism, did not grow less resolute in the next decade 
and when the time came for the actual building of the road, men’s 
minds had been prepared for the undertaking by a long period 

| of deliberation. The idea was no longer strange or the ques- 
tion unconsidered. It is noticeable, too, that the principal lines 
of the western roads today are built approximately over the 
routes whose relative merits formed the bone of contention from 
1845-1850. 

A reading of the railroad literature for this period affords 
many interesting glimpses of the life and thought of the time. | 
| In all the talk of building a railroad hardly a mention was made 

of the fact that such a road must run through lands belonging 














68 See R. 8S. Cotterill, ‘‘Memphis railroad convention, 1849,’’ in Tennessee his- 
torical magazine, 4: 83-94, for a detailed account of this meeting. 

69 For a full account of the St. Louis convention see R. 8. Cotterill, ‘‘ National 
railroad convention in St. Louis, 1849,’’ in Missouri historical review, 12: 203. 
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to the Indians. That this was a matter for consideration did— 
not oecur, apparently, either to promoter or advocate. The na- 
tive was simply ignored. No proposition was made for organiz- 
ing any part of his land as a territory preliminary to building 
a road over it. Suggestions were being made, of course, for 
organizing western territories, but they had small connection 
with the agitation for a railroad to the Pacific. The difference 
of interest between the gulf states and the upper south also 
makes itself evident. The strife between New Orleans and 
Memphis was quite as bitter as that between New Orleans and 
the lake cities. St. Louis no longer felt itself a southern city 
but was inclined to take middle ground between north and south 
in the economic war. Kentucky was inclined to the same 
eourse. The fight made by Chicago for consideration as a ter- 
minal might well be called a foreshadowing of what actually 
came to pass many decades later when this city became a meet- 
ing point of eastern and western roads. It foreshadowed, too, 
the great struggle for the northwest that was to have such an 
important bearing on the issues of the civil war. Finally, there 
is revealed clearly to us the stress that the democrat leaders of 
the day were under to harmonize their state rights theories with 
their advocacy of a railroad. It was out of this feeling that the 
Douglas plan for a railroad terminating outside of state boun- 
daries was born and this feeling was responsible for the adoption 
of the idea by the St. Louis convention. 

Nevertheless, in the railroad agitation of the forties one is 
struck most by the futility and impractical nature of the plan- 
ning. The fundamental idea— Asiatic trade —ean only be de- 
scribed by the word absurd. This trade was not then nor was it 
ever to be of such proportions as the enthusiasts imagined. Rail- 
roads built with it as chief objective must inevitably have gone 
into the hands of receivers. The other plan—that of support- 
ing the railroad on the trade of the people who were to settle 
along the right of way—does more credit to the heart than to 
any other organ of the promoters. In fact the whole body of 
the commercial calculations of the promoters of this period 
would be overvalued if termed elementary. As we read their 
trade calculations it is difficult for us to believe that Whitney 
and Maury could have been the cool-headed successful business 
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men we know they were. Nor did they show themselves a whit 
more practical in their plans for constructing the roads. They 
underestimated the costs and even so dealt in figures far above 
the reach of the business world of their day. It is nothing short 
of inspiring to read how easily these men talked of millions to 
communities that would have been hard put to it to raise hun- 
dreds. Optimists they certainly were and had optimism been 
legal tender railroads would have girded both plain and desert 
before 1850. Perhaps the sarcastic comment of an English pa- 
per of the time may well close the story: ‘‘If, however, our 
friends should really get from the Mississippi to Oregon, it will 
be a thousand pities that they should stop there. A tubular 
bridge across Behring’s strait would literally put a girdle round 
the earth —and then the predilection of American citizens might 
be gratified by the establishment of a perpetual circulation.’’” 
Rosert 8S. Corrertu 
Western Maryann CoLLeGE 
Westminster, MaryLanp 


70 Athenaeum, December 1, 1849. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE EARLY TARIFFS * 


To one familiar with the monotonous uniformity of the prairie 
states of the northwest with their homogeneous population, 
their uniform industrial organization, and their lack of clashing 
sectional traditions, the diversity of the little state of South 
Carolina proves a revelation. It is not divided by the Appa- 
lachian system into cismontane and transmontane sections, as 
are the neighboring states; instead of two South Carolina has 
had at least four or five sections, each with its peculiar indus- 
trial organization, population, traditions, and political outlook. 
The principal cause for this clear-cut industrial, social, and at 
times political dissimilarity between the various sections of the 
state is to be found in its peculiar physiography and from the 
earliest times these geographic factors have operated decisively 
in shaping the history of the state. 

First there was the marine belt with its very rich soil extend- 
ing back from the sea for a distance varying from a few miles to 
possibly fifty. This became the seat of the early colonial plant- 
ing aristocracy which engaged in the cultivation of indigo and 
rice. Immediately back of this marine belt and separating it 
from the upland pine belt was a zone of pine and cypress 
swamps sparsely filled with runaway negroes, outcasts, and wild 
cattle. The third zone, the upland pine, when cleared of its for- 
ests proved a rich agricultural section well adapted to the short 
staple cotton. In the fourth place came the sand and red clay 
hills varying in width from a few miles to fifty or seventy-five 
and although having a thin soil, yet early put to the cultivation 
of cotton. Lastly there was an ill-defined piedmont section with 
its Seotch-Irish settlers given to a diversified grain farming on 
a small seale. This irregular zone lay as a hinterland behind 
the other zones and extended along the whole North Carolina 
boundary except where pierced by the larger river valleys such 
as that of the Pedee. 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, May 10, 1918. 
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For purposes of political action these various sections of the 
state tended towards a grouping into three main dynamic areas. 
The first was the old coastal region with its ports.and commer- 
cial interests; separated from this by the negative belt of pine 
barrens was the cotton-raising area comprising roughly the up- 
land pine belt and the sand and clay hills. This region was far 
from regular in contour, being influenced largely by the altitude 
suitable for cotton, by soil conditions, and especially by trans- 
portation facilities. It also might be designated as the region 
where the system of the large farm constantly tended to shift 
into the plantation system. The third section was the piedmont 
or ‘‘back country,’’ a region of relatively high altitudes, broken 
soil, poor or no transportation facilities, and given up to the 
‘‘small farm’’ with its characteristic domestic economy and 
white labor. Of course, these divisions of the state were not at 
every point mutually exclusive and none of the sections were 
completely homogeneous. 

By the close of the war of 1812 the three areas found them- 
selves in widely varying conditions. The agricultural interests 
of the old coastal plain were decaying, although rice and sea 
island cotton offered to certain limited areas a lucrative crop. 
But the dominating factor was the commercial interests of ‘‘the 
city,’’ that is, Charleston, at that time the third seaport of the 
United States. The back country had become very populous, 
and had already won a more nearly proportional representation 
in the legislature. Its sturdy Scotch-Irish settlers continued 
their vocations as small farmers following a diversified cultiva- 
tion and knowing little of the great staple, cotton. Not so in the 
great interior section of the state. Here cotton had captured 
the land and the plantation system was firmly entrenched. Cot- 
ton prices had been very high before the war of 1812, conse- 
quently land and slaves sold high. The region was prosperous 
and inclined to be easy-going. 

In the minds of many South Carolina has always been the 
land of particularism or anti-nationalism, a conception which 
results from its attitude throughout the decades between 1830 
and 1860. But South Carolina for the twenty years preceding 
1830 was dominated by leaders who were strong in their devo- 
tion to the national ideal. From no other quarter did the Vir- 
ginia school of state rights of the first and second decade of the 
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nineteenth century receive such vigorous assaults as from the 
leaders of the Palmetto state. MceDuftie’s pamphlet, One of the 
people, written in 1821, his answer to ‘‘Consolidation,’’ 
was full of the most ardent sentiments in favor of a centralized 
government as opposed to the looser form of federal govern 
ment advocated by Judge Roane and John Taylor of Caroline. 
In thundering periods McDuffie laid the whole charge of stirring 
up dissension at the door of ‘‘ambitious men of inferior tal- 
ents,’’ men, who, hopeless of a national career, wished to exalt 
the states, ‘‘the theatres on which they expect to acquire dis- 
tinction.’’? 

In the same year James Hamilton in a Fourth of July oration 
delivered in Charleston declared that their knowledge of the 
existence of the national government sprang more from ‘‘ifs 
protection than its restraints.’’* In 1831 Langdon Cheves, 
speaking of the earlier nationalistic tendency of his state, de- 
clared ‘‘there was a time when we adopted much too liberal and 
enlarged a construction of its [the national government’s] pow 
ers, but oppression has made us wiser.’’* 

If one seeks an explanation of the early nationalist attitude of 
South Carolina after the war of 1812, one need not go far. The 
state found itself at the close of the war in a very enviable sit 
uation as compared to most of its sister states. Its sons had 
had a prominent part in the national administration during the 
war, and many of the resulting policies such as the bank, the 
tariff of 1816, and internal improvements could well be called 
South Carolina measures. By these agencies its patriotic sons 
hoped to make substantial and real the increased national inde- 
pendence gained by force of arms. The Scotch-Irish of the 
piedmont, through their aggressive enmity to Great Britain, un- 
doubtedly rendered such a course easy.® 


2George McDuffie, One of the people (Charleston, 1821). The contents of this 
pamphlet appeared in the newspapers of South Carolina between July, 1820, and 
July, 1821, under the title ‘‘ Natural and state rights considered,’’ in answer to a 
series of public letters entitled ‘‘The prospect before us 
which appeared in the Milledgeville Gazette. 
as ‘‘ Consolidation. ’’ 


’ sioned Trio 
This series is commonly referred to 
8 James Hamilton, Fourth of July oration, 1821, pamphlet in the Willis co 
tion, Charleston, South Carolina. 
renown. 


The author is General Hamilton of nullification 


4 Langdon Cheves, Occasional pamphlets, 2: 1, in the same collection. 


5 McDuffie, a Scotch-Irishman, compared the American boy’s hatred of England 
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South Carolina during the war had adopted vigorous meas- 
ures to stimulate the growth of home manufactures. In August, 
1812, the legislature had unanimously adopted resolutions look- 
ing toward ‘‘the improvement and advancement of domestic 
manufactures,’’ and at least one establishment, the Greenville 
cotton factory, was given a liberal bonus.° 

Prosperity was smiling on South Carolina during the last half 
of the second decade of the nineteenth century. Cotton prices 
were very high, the planters were consequently over-sanguine, 
land values and prices of slaves rose sharply, and genial content 
made the state inclined and able to sacrifice its more immediate 
material good, if necessary, for the good of the country in gen- 
eral.’ 

Entangled with these several causes of South Carolina nation- 
alism was another very potent factor, national politics. It is 
hard to tell whether the nationalistic leaders were more actu- 
ated by their inherent ideas and ideals than by the political 
expediency of producing popular arguments to be used against 
the particularistic party affiliated with the followers of W. H. 
Crawford of Georgia. Under the state leadership of Senator 
William Smith, this state rights party in South Carolina was 
always formidable to the young nationals or Calhoun party. 
In several cases it was able to control the legislature and pledge 
the state to a furtherance of their doctrines. It was this partic- 
ular fight that inspired McDuffie to write his glowing phrases 
on the blessings of a centralized government and to denounce 
their ‘‘high mightnesses,’’ the state authorities, declaring that 
his confidence in the national government was equal to that felt in 
his own state.* 

Within a decade after the close of the war of 1812, however, 
a great change had come in South Carolina and its statesmen. 
Their ardor for a centralized government had cooled decidedly. 
to Hannibal’s vow against the Romans. This was in his speech in the house of 
representatives on the bill to reduce and fix the military strength of the United 
States, a pamphlet edition of which was published in Charleston in 1822. 

6 Manuscript journal of the South Carolina senate, 1822 (at Columbia, South 
Carolina), 12: 18. 


7 Edward Stanwood, American tariff controversies in the nineteenth century (Bos- 
ton, 1903), 1: 160. 


8 McDuffe, One of the people. 
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The causes for the transformation are many and intertwined, 
but they fall mainly into two categories: first, the new economic 
conditions into which South Carolina had gradually slipped dur- 
ing the decade, and secondly, the particular variety of national- 
istic legislation adopted by the federal government, such as the 
second bank of the United States, the renewed activity in in- 
ternal improvements, interference with the institution of sla- 
very, and the definite acceptance of a protective policy. 

There is no doubt that at first the second bank of the United 
States was popular in South Carolina. The intimate part 
played by Calhoun and other South Carolina leaders in congress 
in building the bank was at the same time both evidence and 
eause for such a frame of mind. The large number of Caro- 
linians investing in stock during the first eighteen months that 
the subscription books were open testifies in incontrovertible 
terms to this fact. But soon there was a change. The records 
show a rapid falling off in the number of citizens holding stock 
and an organized effort to embarrass the bank and its Charles- 
ton branch was soon manifested, just as it had been in nearly 
all parts of the south and west. 

The banking situation in South Carolina was unique in some 
respects. The state had a very complete and satisfactory state 
banking system, so that naturally those financially interested in 
the state system resented the coming of the United States bank 
within the state. At first there was developed considerable fric- 
tion, especially over the United States bank’s determination to 
force specie payments and a higher standard of banking ethies 
upon private and state banks. By the time the crisis of nulli- 
fication broke, however, matters in the banking world had ad- 
justed themselves gradually and satisfactorily to nearly all 
classes coming into business relations with the bank. By the 
late twenties and early thirties the Charleston branch was car- 
rying a large number of planters and it was well known that 
its favorable exchange gave a marked advantage to the mer- 
chants trading to China, a class largely represented in Charles- 
ton. Moreover, the lenient policy as regards short-time paper 
was estimated to be equivalent to one-half a cent a pound to the 
upland cotton grower, and from one-half to two cents to the pro- 
ducer of sea island cotton. 
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Of all the many irritants presented by federal legislation to 
South Carolina, none proved more vital than the policy of in- 
ternal improvements. South Carolina’s attitude toward federal 
public works was largely determined by its natural features. 
In the first place the state was exceptionally well covered with 
rivers, which with slight improvements were navigable for con- 
siderable distances. In its prosperous days, South Carolina 
had entered eagerly upon a program of comprehensive public 
works, even before many of the northern states had made a 
move. Nearly half a generation before Gallatin drew up for 
President Jefferson his famous report, the old Palmetto state 
had chartered its Santee canal company. This company spent 
vast sums on a system designed to render navigable the five 
principal rivers of the state. Of the twenty-two districts of the 
state, this system of public development would have covered 
fourteen completely, and five more partially. 

All this it might seem would have prepared South Carolina 
for hearty support of federal aid to internal improvements, but 
certain conditions conspired to prevent such a result. In the 
first place, although the state, especially throughout the planta- 
tion area, was remarkably favored with natural waterways and 
alert to the desirability of furnishing its citizens with facilities 
for water transportation, yet nature herself prevented an effi- 
cient waterway system. The streams were too swift and sub- 
ject to too rapid rises, while the sandy character of the soil 
robbed the river banks of their power of resistance in times of 
extra strain. Furthermore, a glance at a map of the state shows 
how isolated South Carolina was from its sister states indus- 
trially. It demanded few things from them beyond its meat 
supply and draft animals, and these could be driven through the 
mountain passes. On the other hand, South Carolina early 
found the outlet for its great staple crops in Europe. Hence 


the domestic trade with the west and northwest was not re- 


munerative enough to stimulate the construction of publie works 
through the mountains, to connect the state with its neighbors. 
Beyond the Savannah river was a recently settled region en- 
gaged in the same kind of plantation life, offering no opportun- 


ity for mutual commerce; North Carolina ministered little to her 
economic wants. 
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Although cotton was the chief raison d’etre for South Caro- 
lina’s earlier internal improvements enthusiasm, vet 
sive cultivation of cotton was inimical to any general scheme, 
because it was a crop that could be hauled long distances in the 
slack time and so could not be depended upon to follow a line of 
public works with its incident tolls. By the time Turnhull 
wrote his Crisis, the author, realizing this isolation, could wish 
that nature had made the state limits a wall absolutely impass 
able. 

3y the time federal interest had become keenest in a compre 
hensive system of internal improvements, South Carolina had 
come to despair of building up its own domestic system of water- 
ways. At the same time the state realized how its lack of com 
mercial relations with other sections of the United States ren 
dered futile the hope that it might share equally with the other 
states in the benefits of great national works. Moreover, with 
the development of a general hostility to the tariff, this opposi 
tion to federal public works was intensified because South Caro- 
linians realized that such a system would tend to fasten the tar- 
iff system forever upon the country by absorbing the surplus 
revenue, no matter how large. 

The connection between the system of internal improvements 
and the surplus-producing tariff was patent. Even to the South 
Carolina adherents of ‘‘the American system”’ the political lev- 
erage it afforded the national administration was not concealed. 
In 1828 they saw the tariff forces furnish the votes to give Ohio 
eight hundred thousand acres of public land as a subsidy for her 
canal system.*° 

This tendency to oppose the tariff because of hostility to in- 
ternal improvements was soon eclipsed by the greater hatred of 
the tariff per se. The general survey bill of 1824, ‘‘authorizing 
the president to cause surveys to be made for such roads and 
canals as he deemed of national importance,’’** received a ma- 
jority of the congressional votes of the state and they came from 
those districts comprising the cotton section of the state where 
prosperity prevailed because cotton prices ruled high. It is also 

10 There is a spirited denunciation in the Southern Patriot, June 19, 1828 


11 Frederick J. Turner, Ris¢ of the new west, 1819-1829 The American natio 


a history, v. 14—New York, 1906), 232. Note especially the map showing the 


geographical distribution of the house vote on the bill. 
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to be recalled that at this time when McDuffie and Calhoun were 
still numbered among the nationalists, the army of particular- 
ists, led by Senator William Smith, was recruited largely from 
the ‘‘back-country,’’ that is, the non-cotton-planting section. 

Beginning with the Missouri question, there came a series of 
events that made the south fear for its peculiar institution. One 
of these was federal aid to the colonization society, which might 
involve the expropriation of public domain. Another was 
the clash between the national administration and South Caro- 
lina over its ‘‘native seamen act,’’ and a third was President 
Adams’ slave trade convention. From the first the federal con- 
trol of the foreign slave trade conflicted with the interests of the 
slaveholders of South Carolina. A planter carrying his slaves 
from Georgetown to Charleston had to go to the trouble of reg- 
istering them and paying a fee.*? These things were enough to 
render the black belt restive even before John Randolph shocked 
them with the nakedness of his prophecy that the centralized 
government would next turn to the task of freeing the slaves. 
Nathaniel Macon declared that there was more chance of fed- 
eral emancipation of slaves than of a comprehensive system of 
publie works. 

Possibly no other element tended more to alienate South Car- 
olina after the war of 1812 than this sense of danger to the in- 
stitution of slavery from the inevitable interference which a cen- 
tralized government would be sure to offer. Intensifying this 
uneasiness was a factor which one is likely today to forget, the 
constant though perhaps vague dread of servile insurrection 
which hung over the south. The southern newspapers of the 
period studiously avoided any very explicit mention of such 
matters; but after the great Charleston insurrection in 1821 the 
succeeding decade was especially full of such fears for the 
whites. 

The situation was not alleviated by the certain knowledge 
that the institution of human slavery outside America was 
doomed. Even before 1826 President Cooper of South Caro- 
lina college had maintained in his lectures that servile labor was 
more expensive to the master than free. By this time the state 
had come to believe that the blacks could be used only in the eul- 


12 Charleston Courier, September 24, 1829. 
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tivation of staples, thus forcing the whites to a non-industrial 
development. Its sensitiveness was increased by the belief 
that Virginia and North Carolina would prove recreant to the 
slave interests. Virginia’s interest in the acquisition of the 
Texas country was frowned on by the citizens of South Carolina 
as a sinister scheme of Virginia to ‘‘sweep off her slaves’’ and 
then ‘‘to hoist the banner of the Free States.’’' 

Insofar as the growing radicalism of the state before 1832 was 
based on financial depression, slavery was a contributory factor 
to its spread. In the four years preceding January 1, 1808, 
there had been entered at Charleston alone nearly forty thou- 
sand slaves who sold at high prices. The speculation both for 
slaves and land resulted in ruinous rates of interest which could 
be met only so long as cotton sold at high prices. But by the 
late twenties cotton had fallen and financial distress spread over 
the planting sections, rendering them ready for radical measures 
against the popular scapegoat, the tariff. 

The tariff issue shows vividly the quick change from an in 
tense nationalistic attitude to a deep and abiding sectionalism 
in the state. Although those Carolinians who helped build the 
tariff of 1816 advocated a moderate revenue rate, yet those same 
leaders by their speeches did not stand committed as hostile to 
the protection of American industries.** In large part as the 
result of the natural resentment over Great Britain’s closing 
of the West Indian markets, a trade in which Charleston was 
still much interested,’® the South Carolina planters were eager 
to render the cotton interests completely free from any depen- 
dence upon English mills for a market for their cotton wool. 
While the south as a whole cast twice as many votes against this 
tariff as for it, yet the most characteristically cotton state, South 
Carolina, reversed this ratio by registering a two to one affirma 
tive vote. 

It was not long, however, before the cotton interests came to 

13 Charleston Courier, September 24, 1829. 

14 Much has been written from a southern point of view to clear Lowndes and 
other South Carolina leaders from the imputation of ever having been other than or- 


thodox anti-tariff men. See Harriott H. Ravenal, Life and times of William Lowndes 
of South Carolina, 1782-1822 (Boston, 1901). 


15 Barnett A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina from the earliest times to the 
present day (Philadelphia, 1905), 177. 
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see that England was much more bent on getting cotton wool 
than on carrying out a policy of commercial discrimination 
against its late enemies, the Americans. As this conception 
swept over the state, the anti-tariff argument changed. Less 
was said of a depleted treasury because of prohibitory rates; 
new emphasis was laid upon the blessings of free trade, while 
the horrors of the immorality in the factory towns were painted 
in high colors. 

By the time of the debates on the tariff of 1820, the planting 
sections of the state had come to see more and more clearly how 
little they had to fear from England’s shutting out their cotton, 
provided that country could find a market for its exports in 
sufficient quantity to equalize the balance of trade.*® Although 
the state as well as the entire south was almost a unit against 
the bill, yet there was little violent agitation or excitement in 
South Carolina aroused by this proposed tariff of 1820." 

In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to note that 
the two sections of the state most alive to the evils of the pro- 
posed tariff of 1820 were the coast and back country, while the 
great interior cotton area remained comparatively quiet. It is 
significant that while the South Carolina delegation in congress 
cast only two affirmative votes on the tariff of 1820, both came 
from this interior cotton producing region. 

Each of these two disturbed sections, however, was actuated 
by a different set of motives. The chief concern of the coast, 
largely identified as it was with the shipping interests, was for 
unrestricted foreign trade because it had come to feel that the 
state was destined to be an exporter of a great staple which 
England was eager to take without discrimination even if ear- 
ried in American bottoms."* The ‘‘upper counties,’’ on the other 
hand, were aroused because they feared the federal government 
would be driven to direct taxes as a result of the depleted re- 
sourees arising from the prohibitory rates. They also argued 
that the consumer would pay more for his goods and in char- 
acteristic frontier style charged the old and effete east with try- 


16 Speech of William Lowndes in Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 2: 
1731 ff. 


17 Excluding Kentucky, there were only three southern affirmative votes. Turner, 
Rise of the new west, 144 ff. 
18 Anti-tariff memorial of Charleston, 1820, in Willis collection. 
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ing to bolster itself up in an uneven race with the new country. 
They declared in their petition, ‘‘It is natural for old states 
which have once been the seat of power to repine at the loss of 
their strength.’’*® 

The situation had changed by 1824 when South Carolina was 
confronted with another piece of tariff legislation.” But the 
Southern Patriot speaking in 1827 of this movement of 1824 
said, ‘‘Then it was merely the Metropolis that petitioned — the 
bone and sinew of the state—the agricultural interest did not 
»»21 Now there were new elements in the alignment of the 
tariff and anti-tariff forces. Many of these new factors were 
matters of personality. Judge William Smith, the former lead 
er of the particularist forces, who had been replaced in the 
United States senate by R. Y. Hayne, was now in the legislature 
intent on building up a party of particularism against the dom 
inant party led by the enthusiastic nationalists. To his aid 
eame President Cooper of South Carolina college, who had 
actively entered the anti-tariff ranks soon after coming to the 
college in 1819. The Columbia memorial of 1824 against the 
tariff was probably his handiwork. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that despite its authorship and place of its origin —Col- 
umbia was soon to be the hotbed of radicalism —it was, when 
contrasted with later utterances, a conservative document, in- 
dulging in praise of the free trade policy, expressing fear lest 
direct taxes would result, and denouncing the tariff majority’s 
program of ‘‘Chinese exclusion’’ as a system which would tend 
‘*to the anihilation of all importation,’’—an idea soon to be 
popularized into MeDuffie’s ‘‘forty bale’’ theory. 

The Charleston memorial against this same tariff of 1824 
illustrates the close relationship between a locality’s industrial 
well-being and its vehemence against the aggressions of the fed 
eral government. The memorialists pointed out that ‘‘a feeling 


move. 


19 Memorial of sundry inhabitants of upper counties of South Carolina, November 
28, 1820, in Pennsylvania historical society library. 

20It is commonly asserted that in 1824 there began that violent anti-tariff 
agitation which finally resulted in nullification. Benjamin F. Perry, Reminiscences 
of public men, with speeches and addresses (Greenville, South Carolina, 1889), 
second series, 200, and Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and state rights: a study of the 
political history of Georgia from the revolution to the civil war, with particular r 
gard to federal relations (Washington, 1902), 117. 

21 Southern Patriot, September 17, 1827. 
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of gloomy despondence was settling on the ‘lower country’ ’’ — 
a condition far removed from the prosperous times of 1820. 
New ground was broken in emphasizing the unconstitutionality 
of such unequal legislation. There was also an ominous hint 
at disunion and a declaration that the ‘‘bond of union’’ was but 
a ‘‘confederacy of independent states.’’ * 

While the feeling against the tariff of 1824 was drastie within 
certain sections of the state, yet it lacked elements that three 
years later were to sweep the state from coast to mountains 
into a fever of opposition to the ‘‘woolens bill.’’ The situation in 
South Carolina between the tariff agitation of 1824 and the 
‘‘woolens bill’’ ran largely along old lines. The Adams adminis- 
tration was far from happy in handling the delicate points of 
friction. Adams neglected an easy opportunity to allay the 
fears of the black belt regarding his hostile attitude toward the 
institution of slavery.** Added to this was his blunder in refus- 
ing to accept England’s offer to open the West Indian ports, 
thus fanning the fires of discontent in South Carolina. More- 
over, his extreme internal improvements program with its 
‘‘light houses in the skies’’ greatly alarmed a section now stead- 
ily becoming convinced that their peculiar institution would be 
safe only through the jealous preservation and extension of the 
powers and functions of their own state government. 

With the ‘‘woolens bill’’ and the ‘‘ tariff of abominations,’’ the 
anti-tariff movement in South Carolina passed into a distinct 
epoch. Unlike the tariffs of 1820 and 1824, the ‘‘woolens bill’’ 
was not preceded by any continued agitation in South Carolina, 
but the excitement of the summer and autumn after the defeat 
of this bill, when it was evident that the protectionists meant 
to renew the struggle, made up in vehemence for the previous 

22 For the memorial see Annals of congress, 18 congress, 1 session, 2: 3075. This 
document was undoubtedly before James Hamilton when for the first time on the 
floor of congress he raised the question of the constitutionality of the tariff. Hamil- 
ton’s idea of constitutionality is the same, that is, legislation must do more than 
conform to a written document — it must conform to a sense of justice. The modera- 
tion in MeDuffie’s speech replying to Clay in discussing the act of 1824 is more 
nearly typical of the state’s attitude. IJbid., 2: 88, 2400 ff. 


23 It is certain that the Adams administration was not planning any radical action 
looking toward emancipation. Turner, Rise of the new west, 279. 
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apathy, attributable probably to the unusually high prices of 
cotton which had lately prevailed. 

If the planting sections had been inclined to remain quiet be- 
tween 1824 and 1827, such was not the ease in the three other in- 
dustrial sections, ‘‘the city,’’ the old lowlands, and the back 
counties. The lowlands were in a particularly ugly temper. 
The prosperity of the upland cotton interests had been their un- 
doing by drawing capital, people, and energy away from them. 
The inevitable decay was accentuated this season by a disaster 
of the principal crop, sea island cotton. The montane section, 
having few negroes to clothe in tariff-burdened woolens, un- 
touched by the interests of foreign commerce and living a life 
of domestic economy, could have found little in the proposed 
legislation to influence them directly; they were opposed to it 
for the ordinary frontiersman’s reasons: the fear that a de- 
pleted revenue would cause direct taxes and the fear that the 
cost of the few manufactured goods which they bought would be 
increased. 

‘‘The city’’ protested in terms familiar to the commercial in- 
terests: the danger to export trade from a restrictive policy, and 
the unfairness of supporting manufactures by burdening ship- 
ping. It was only natural that these hackneyed arguments 
should have failed to stir up any enthusiasm and that the rad- 
icals, when aroused in 1827 and 1828, should denounce Charles 
ton for its lukewarmness. 

Possibly catching their cue from the notorious sectionalism of 
the ‘‘woolens bill,’’ some of the agitators proposed a program of 
retaliation. These proposals led from non-importation and non 
consumption of tariff-aided goods to the more positive agencies 
of turning the sand hills into sheep runs and also of producing 
their own draft animals, formerly drawn from the west, a region 
now allied with the protection ranks.* This tendeney to think in 
terms of sectional lines is brought out clearly in Calhoun’s Ex 
position of 1828. A principal line of reasoning in that document 
was the injustice of a protective system to the planting section 

24 A corner in the English cotton market had nearly doubled the average price in 
1825. 


25 See the report of the committee in 1827 in the Southern Agriculturist, 2: 19-22 
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and upon this argument the author based his contention of the 
unconstitutionality of the tariff. 

If another element had not entered the field, these two pieces 
of tariff legislation in all probability would have worked the 
crisis in South Carolina. But in two ways the natural develop- 
ment of the anti-tariff agitation was arrested or diverted. First 
the campaign for the presidency of the state’s famous son, Gen- 
eral Jackson, whose tariff record was sufficiently dubious, seri- 
ously complicated affairs during the summer of 1828; while 
after 1830 the subordination of all other programs to the radical 
nullification program swallowed up the tariff issue almost com- 
pletely, thus approaching that later phase in which the tariff 
controversy can be understood only as a part of the great pro- 
gram of ‘‘ putting the state on its sovereignty.”’ 

The region of the largest anti-tariff mass meetings reveals 
the sections most disturbed by the proposed legislation. Early 
in the summer of 1828 the parishes of the old tidewater region 
had poured forth a surprising array of radical protests while 
later in the fall, as the election approached, the upland cotton 
region took the lead. The McDuffie meeting at Abbeville num- 
bered five thousand and was probably the largest political gath- 
ering ever seen in the state. Sharply contrasted with the ardent 
desire for radical action was the apathy of the city and back 
country. The position of the latter exhibits no surprising fea- 
tures. But so unique was the attitude of Charleston that the 
editor of even such a radical sheet as the Charleston Mercury 
rushed to a defense of the devotion of his fellow citizens to the 
peculiar interests of their state. The editor cried down all the 
makeshifts that had been proposed by one section and another 
and demanded a united effort to overthrow the entire national- 
istic regime — tariff, internal improvements, and all. The argu- 
ment savors of the early Jeffersonian ‘‘revolution of 1800’’ 
propaganda; and seems based on the same line of reasoning: 
elect Andrew Jackson to cure all our ills. 

It is doubtful whether the Charleston Mercury expressed even 
approximately the spirit of Charleston. There can be no doubt 
that by 1828 there still remained considerable interest in the de- 
velopment of American manufactures. A careful survey of the 
press of the state in the year 1828 substantiates this. The 
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Charleston Courier was devoted to the protective policy and, 
while demonstrating that the protective duties were not in their 
entirety added to the consumer’s cost, was at the same time urg- 
ing the citizens of the state to engage in the protected interests 
which were adaptable to the condition of their state. Chief 
among these were sugar, indigo, cochineal, sheep, hemp, and 
cotton bagging. Such sentiments found a response in a strip of 
territory running diagonally across the state at the foot of the 
mountains. This section was ambitious of a future in manufac- 
turing and is today the seat of the flourishing cotton mills. The 
Greenville Republican, a representative of this section, declared: 
‘‘Tt is certain that if the effects of the tariff be to produce do- 
mestic manufactures, that Greenville is in the part of South Car- 
olina which must become the manufacturing district.’’ *° 

The presidential campaign of 1828 was, as has already been 
noted, a peculiar solvent of political lines so far as South Caro- 
lina was concerned. Many things conspired to force all factions 
to hide their identity in a general support of Jackson. The old 
Crawford-Smith-Jeffersonian state rights party had seen the 
eourse of political destiny and had come under the Jackson 
standard, while many conservatives seemed to see in the Jack- 
son propaganda a palliative or at least a means of postponing 
any radical action by their state. On the other hand the radi- 
cals, while not enthusiastic over the beneficent effects of Jack- 
son’s election, could do nothing less than support his candidacy, 
although there is plenty of evidence that their leaders realized 
the futility of any hope for adequate redress from a change of 
presidents only. 

Senator R. Y. Hayne represents this last class. His letters 
to Jackson during and immediately after the campaign are full 
of warm praise together with declarations of unlimited faith in 
the ability of the hero of New Orleans to heal South Carolina’s 
wounds, but at the same time they are replete with adroit and 
insistent advice as to the future conduct of the president-elect 
on the troublesome issues of tariff and internal improvements.” 

26 Greenville Republican, August 9, 1828. This paper later became the Green 
ville Mountaineer, a very influential anti-nullification organ. 


27 Hayne to Jackson, June 5, 1827, and September 3, 1828, in Jackson manuscripts, 
library of congress. 
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Another type of action is seen in the conduct of James Hamil- 
ton, the most aggressive leader of the radical forces. In a letter 
to Jackson dated November 15, 1828, General Hamilton informs 
him that both the delivery and publishing of his own radical 
anti-tariff Walterborough speech were withheld ‘‘until I felt 
certain it could do no harm to your election.’’ It seems clear 
that such a man as Hamilton hoped for more from Jackson than 
from a reélection of Adams but that he was nevertheless in a 
frame of mind to demand redress for his own state. It is in- 
teresting in the light of the later nullification episode to see that 
Jackson never took the pains to cut the leaves of the pamphlet 
speech, which is still folded in the letter of its author.” 

Efforts were made to harmonize the 1828 session of the legis- 
lature with Jackson’s wishes. A. P. Hayne, a compatriot of New 
Orleans, proposed to visit the Hermitage and ‘‘then to visit at 
Columbia during the session of the Legislature.’’ He states 
that others thought ‘‘it would have a good effect.’’ *° 

If the South Carolina radicals deceived themselves into be- 
lieving that Jackson’s election would remove their troubles, it 
was not because of a lack of sharp admonition to the contrary. 
Thomas Player, a member of the legislature from Fairfield, in 
a long speech delivered during the 1828 session pointed out 
clearly the helplessness of the incoming administration to re- 
dress the wrongs suffered by his state. Player was not an em- 
bittered radical, even opposing in this session the calling of a 
convention.” 

For the next four years, 1828 to 1832, the anti-tariff senti- 
ment grew in South Carolina but was either overshadowed by 
the more absorbing issue of putting the state ‘‘on its sovereign- 
ty’’ in opposing the federal government or else having been 
taken up into that movement and having been forced to conform 
itself to the exigencies of a doctrinaire campaign, it lost many 
phases of a natural development. 

A few characteristic features of the state’s tariff views be- 
tween 1828 and the critical stages of nullification in 1832 may, 
however, be distinguished. Up to the time of the ‘‘tariff of 


28 Hamilton to Jackson, November 15, 1828, Jackson papers. 
29 A. P. Hayne to Jackson, September 20, 1828, Jackson papers. 
80 Printed entire in Columbia Telescope, February 20, 1829. 
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abominations’’ the one section of the state least touched by the 
tariff agitation had been the great short fibre cotton planting 
region. With the back country proverbially opposed to any 
program owing its inception to the lowlands, it was absolutely 
essential to win over the great dominant planting section be- 
fore the parishes of the tidewater region could hope to control 
the state and command the two-thirds majority necessary to 
launch the state on any radical line of procedure. Whether by 
design or by aecident, McDuffie fell upon a very efficacious slo- 
gan in the form of his ‘‘forty bale’’ theory. This classic state- 
ment of pessimism when coupled with the despair that came 
with falling cotton prices, high interest charges for land, and 
slaves bought at exorbitant prices, proved a powerful weapon to 
drive the state to desperate action. 

The extremeness of McDuffie’s position is evidenced by the 
action of Cardoza, editor for many years of the Southern 
Patriot, who was an authority on trade conditions as well as an 
economist of considerable prominence. Cardoza had opposed 
the tariffs of 1816, 1820, 1824, 1827, and 1828, and his arguments 
had been such as to suggest doubtless to McDuffie his lucidly 
stated ‘‘forty bale’’ theory. Cardoza had argued that destrue 
tive tariffs would ultimately tell upon the national well-being 
by interfering with our free exchange of commodities with the 
rest of the world. But by 1830 Cardoza was pointing out the 
fallacy in MeDuffie’s position while he maintained that the tariff 
was not to be considered a burdensome load upon the planting 
interests but rather a great national onus which would be dis- 
carded if once understood. Cardoza saw clearly the futility of 
separate action by South Carolina and feared a substantial lack 
of support from the shipping and agricultural interests if the 
issue became identified with the planting interests, especially an 
interest resting on the institution of slavery. By 1832 Cardoza 
had come to support the tariff bill of that year which the radi- 
cals were to call the worst of all tariffs up to date. It is hard 
to tell how far his conduct was determined by a feeling that the 
bill of 1832 worked real reduction and to what extent he was 
actuated by antipathy to nullification and the nullifiers. 

One who follows the growth of radicalism in South Carolina 
from 1828 to 1832 will soon realize that although the tariff was 
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the avowed bone of contention, yet the excess of feeling was not 
proportional to the aggressions of the tariff forces nor to the 
conviction on the part of the citizenship of South Carolina of 
its economic injustice. The explanation is to be found in an- 
other series of events that rushed the majority party of the state 
into conflict with the federal authorities. But this portrayal be- 
longs rather to a discussion of nullification than to the history of 
South Carolina’s attitude toward the tariff. 

It was an interesting development which took place to change 
the two to one majority of 1828 against radical action into a two 
to one majority sufficient to call the convention which nullified 
the federal tariff laws in 1832. Among the most important of 
the agencies bringing this to pass was the decision, somewhat 
unexpectedly announced, that President Jackson would ignore 
his preélection promise and stand for a second term. Up to 
this time men like McDuffie had seemingly found ground for 
hope that the tariff was to be gradually undermined. An auspi- 
cious start had been made with many articles having a wide con- 
sumption in the planting states, and Jackson’s veto of govern- 
ment aid to the Maysville road project in May, 1830, offered even 
more hope to the anti-tariff forces." But a second term would 
necessitate the placating of the protective interests of Penn- 
sylvania. Again, the open breach between the president and 
the vice-president influenced the trend of radicalism in their 
native state, although in an opposite direction from that which 
is commonly supposed. The determining factor was the deci- 
sion of the leaders to keep Calhoun’s political ambitions com- 
pletely separate from the destinies of their program. In this 
light the crisis afforded by the rabid speech of McDuffie May 19, 
1831, on the occasion of a dinner given in his honor by Hamilton 
in Charleston, assumes a new meaning. 

The subordination of the tariff question to the more pressing 
one of nullification is evidenced clearly in the attempts of the 
former adherents of the protective principle to enter a protest 
against the tariff aggressions and thus weaken the charge of 


31 See Ritchie’s account of his interview with McDuffie, who was returning from 
the session of congress. John P. Branch historical papers of Randolph-Macon college, 
no. 2: 147. On the Maysville turnpike project to which the government was asked 
to subseribe $150,000 for stock, see Turner, Rise of the new west, 139-145. 
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their opponents that they were lacking in loyalty to their native 
state. Again those representatives in congress who were hop 
ing and working for an amelioration of tariff burdens were 
freely charging that the radicals, especially those of South Caro- 
lina, were doing their best to defeat improvements in order to 
get a chance to try their remedy of nullification, which was ex 
pected by its friends to strike down once for all the author of all 
their woes.*” 
Joun L. Concer 

Knox CoLLEGE 
GatespurG, ILLINOIS 

32 William Drayton to Joes R. Poinsett, January 23, 1832, April 13, 1832, Poin 
sett manuscripts, in Pennsylvania historical society library; see also letter of Cam 
breling to Poinsett, January 23, 1832, in the same collection. 








RELIGIOUS FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1815-1830" 


The influence of religion upon the development of American 
political and social institutions has ever commanded attention 
from foreign visitors to the United States. This was especially 
true during the early part of the nineteenth century while the 
European mind was still in doubt as to the feasibility of effect- 
ing complete separation of church and state. The progress of 
the American experiment, therefore, was watched with interest 
as well by political as by religious thinkers. The subject natu- 
rally was treated in greater detail by religious writers who were 
specifically concerned with the ecclesiastical aspect, but what- 
ever the point of view, whether religious or political, it seemed 
apparent to all that conditions existing in the United States at 
that time were peculiarly favorable to the development of a new 
religious ideal. De Tocqueville, for instance, commented at 
length as Tench Coxe had done a generation before upon the 
merits of the American system which left the religious organi- 
zation immune from state interference. Montalembert, speak- 
ing in the French chamber, assured his colleagues that no evils 
had resulted from the separation of church and state. By the 
middle of the century the Reverend Philip Schaff went so far 
as to predict that America would prove ‘‘to be the Phenix grave, 
not only of all European nationalities — but also ‘of all churches 
and sects,’’ and that ‘‘out of the mutual conflict of all something 
wholly new will [would] arise.’’ At the close of the century a 
French critic, noting the characteristics which differentiate 
‘‘ American religion’’ from the religion of European countries, 
implied that this mid-century prediction has been fulfilled. M. 
Henri Bargy, moreover, is frankly of the opinion that this 
‘American religion’’ which he has so clearly analyzed consti- 
tutes the most original and perhaps the most valuable contri- 
bution which the United States has thus far made to civilization. 

In 1900, when his words were being put into print in Paris, it 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, May 9, 1918. 
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is not unlikely that a consensus of intelligent opinion in the 
United States would have unhesitatingly repudiated the author’s 
assumption. Some, no doubt, would have argued that since each 
and every religious sect is upon an equal footing in the United 
States there could never be evolved a characteristic or national 
religious faith. The generation of that day was prone to rely 
upon social rather than upon religious agencies for the preser- 
vation of American ideals and few would have then conceded to 
religion a rank higher than education among the vital forces of 
American life. Nevertheless the fact remains that a series of 
religious experiments commensurate with the political experi- 
ment in which religion has played so important a part has been 
slowly and gradually worked out in this country during the cen- 
tury of isolation which followed the second war with Great 
Britain. Under the peculiarly favorable conditions afforded by 
the United States all denominations became imbued to some ex- 
tent with a common religious spirit which may very properly be 
designated as American. The principle of religious liberty was 
here for the first time put to the practical test of experience. 
Religious organizations of whatever faith could therefore be 
established upon a national basis. The mingling of many sects 
softened the old antagonisms and brought about mutual respect 
of creed. Subject alike to the operation of state and federal 
laws, each and every denomination might claim the equal pro- 
{ection of state and federal authorities. Moreover, in so far as 
their numbers and resources would permit, all denominations 
were accorded an opportunity to participate with the govern- 
ment in practical measures for amelioration of human ills. At 
the present moment, therefore, American religion in its practical 
manifestations has been recognized as an essential factor both 
in national and international affairs. 

In the light of this present day recognition a study of the 
development of religious forces in the United States would not 
be out of place were it not for the extraordinary difficulties 
which confront the investigator. The complexity of the subject 
is due in part to the enormous mass of source material which 
has not yet been assembled. It is further enhanced by the fact 
that religious development has inevitably affected, as in turn it 
has heen affected by, economic and political conditions in differ- 
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ent sections of the country as settlement advanced. Monographs 
and special studies afford little appreciable aid inasmuch as the 
few at present available are limited in scope, relating either to 
the activities of a particular religious sect or to a relatively 
small physiographic area. Owing to these untoward conditions, 
therefore, nothing more than a tentative preliminary survey can 
be attempted at present. The year 1815 suggests itself as a 
logical and convenient starting point, for by that time the distine- 
tive features which characterize American religion of today had 
already taken form, and in religion as in every other phase of 
national development the period from 1815 to 1830 was one of 
rapid organization and expansion. 

The principle of religious liberty, the fundamental principle 
of religious life, had long since been proclaimed. Enunciated 
first in the state constitution of Virginia and later embodied in 
the constitution of the United States, this principle has only 
gradually been made effective in the nation as a whole. In 1815 
religious liberty was generally conceived as applying solely to 
Christian faiths, and the particular forms of Christianity then 
popularly approved were distinctly orthodox in creed. The fact 
that this was a Christian country and that its institutions were 
Christian institutions was accepted without question. It had, 
moreover, been given legal sanction in several states by consti- 
tutional provision, by legislative enactment, or by judicial deci- 
sion. Anti-Christian elements were by no means aggressive 
except perhaps in remote regions where ‘‘Freethinkers’’ dwelt 
in small communities. Jewish congregations were so few in 
number that the ultimate conversion of that race was confidently 
expected. Organizations of national scope had already been 
established by five denominations. Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Protestant Episcopal churches had severed their connection 
with ecclesiastical organizations in Great Britain during the 
‘teritical period’’ before the adoption of the constitution. The 
Catholic church about the same time obtained recognition from 
the vatican of its independence of every foreign jurisdiction save 
that of the holy see. In 1814 a Baptist national organization 
had been effected by the logical method of uniting local Baptist 
associations in a general Baptist missionary convention. The 
Congregational churches of New England, although without a 
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national association, were acting in codperation with the Pres- 
byterian general assembly under a ‘‘plan of union’’ adopted in 
1801. They were, moreover, exerting a vigorous influence upon 
religious life through the American board of foreign missions 
which had been organized under Congregational influence in 
1810 for the avowed purpose of concentrating the missionary 
activities of all protestant denominations in the United States 
under the direction of a missionary board having a well-defined 
national character. The American bible society founded in 1816 
and the American Sunday-school union established in 1817 may 
likewise be accepted as evidence that religious organizations had 
responded to the national ideal. From the inadequate data 
available it is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the relative strength of the several denominations. Yet group- 
ing together Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Calvanistie 
Methodists, and Calvinistie Baptists, it is evident that at the be- 
ginning of this period protestantism in its Calvinistic form was 
the predominating religion in the United States. Episcopalans 
were confined to the seaboard, Quaker numbers had relatively 
declined, Catholics were still a small minority, while the lesser 
protestant sects had comparatively little influence outside their 
limited local area. This predominance of Calvinistic influence, 
however, was not long to remain unchallenged. The rapid set- 
tlement of the west, affording an unprecedented opportunity for 
religious development, furthered the growth of those sects which 
could best adapt their activities to the needs of a frontier popu- 
lation. The following decade, therefore, witnessed an almost 
phenomenal increase in Methodist and Baptist churches, and by 
1830 the Catholie church was also prepared to claim recognition 
as one of the vigorous forces in American religious life. 

Amid the bewildering variety of creeds and of dogma, of reli- 
gious observance and of ecclesiastical polity in the United 
States, there was already manifest a noticeable uniformity in re- 
ligious traits which all denominations tended to approximate. 
This tendency was in part the effect of local environment, in 
part the expression of commonly accepted religious ideals. In 
the early nineteenth century American religious experience was 
emphatically individualistic. The free-born American, being 
acquainted with many and varied forms of Christian teaching, 
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felt himself ever at liberty to exercise personal choice, reject- 
ing those doctrines which he did not approve, accepting such as 
most nearly conformed to his own religious ideal, promulgating 
new doctrines, or combining old ones into a new creed which in 
the course of time he might hope to persuade others to accept. 
The average American, therefore, was wont to change his re- 
ligious affiliation with an ease and frequency astonishing if not 
incomprehensible to the European, accustomed to regard reli- 
gious belief as a permanent attribute rather than as a matter 
for personal choice. Change of religious affiliation, be it noted, 
did not necessarily imply a corresponding change of religious 
belief. At times the transfer of membership from one religious 
sect to another might be merely the casual result of cireum- 
stances, of personal ties, or of business relation. In many in- 
stances, however, it was undoubtedly the expression of a genu- 
ine emotional experience, of new-found and intense religious 
conviction. The emotional revival which swept through this 
country at the close of the eighteenth century left its indelible 
stamp upon an impressionable generation; aad, whether in the 
missionary meeting of a New England college or in the less re- 
strained atmosphere of a western camp meeting, religion made 
its most telling appeal through emotional preaching and found 
its most natural utterance in emotional expression. A new and 
vibrant note of individualism destined in time to modulate the 
tenor of American religious experience had just been uttered in 
New England. The Unitarians of Boston, affirming the right of 
each individual to submit his religious creed to the test of intel- 
lect, had asserted their own belief in the inherent dignity of man. 
By laying stress upon the positive idea of human worth instead 
of upon the negative idea of sacrifice Unitarianism gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to those humanitarian movements which have 
been so closely identified with American religion since that day. 
Emotionalism, individualism, and practical humanitarian en- 
deavor were the distinguishing traits of American religious life 
in 1815. 

For a generation past there had been comparatively little 
friction between the various religious denominations. Even be- 
tween Catholic and protestant there had as yet been few mis- 
understandings. Intimate contact of Catholic and protestant in 
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the west had done much to allay the ancient prejudice of creed, 
while the unswerving loyalty of Maryland Catholics, who con- 
trolled the policy of their church in this country until 1815, had 
quieted protestant fears that Catholic influence might prove ad- 
verse to the national interests of the United States. Catholic 
numbers were comparatively small, and although the spirit of 
propaganda was full of aspiration that fact had not been appre- 
hended by the overwhelming protestant majority. The mission 
ary movement of the nineteenth century was then in its infaney 
ond the great free west lay open for the expansion of each and 
every form of religious faith. Neither sectarian jealousy nor 
sectarian rivalry had been thus far deeply aroused. Yet the old 
antagonism, though dormant, was still alive. Inevitably it would 
assert itself whenever the advance of one denomination should 
threaten to interfere with the expansion of another, or whenever 
the principles and practices of a religious organization should 
appear to be out of harmony with the spirit of American insti- 
tutions. For a number of reasons the Catholic chureh was pe- 
culiarly exposed to the latter accusation. In spiritual concerns 
it was under the immediate jurisdiction of a foreign temporal 
ruler. Its membership and especially its clergy were largely 
recruited from foreign lands. The nature of its ecclesiastical 
organization was an apparent contradiction to the democratic 
American ideal. Moreover, in two respects at least, its disci 
pline was expressly contrary to the methods of church admin 
istration then in vogue in the United States, and at both of these 
points legal relations between religious organizations and the 
civil government might be involved. 

Legal tenure of church property in the United States was one 
of the complex features of the American system which the Euro 
pean found extremely difficult to comprehend. In the eyes of 
the law each religious organization possessed a two-fold char- 
acter. As a voluntary religious organization it was practically 
free from state interference. As an economic unit, however, it 
was a legally constituted body possessing the right to acquire 
property and to conduct its own financial affairs. In this latter 
‘apacity religious organizations acquired a semi-legal charac- 
ter and like all other incorporated bodies might claim protection 
of the state. In view of the fact that ecclesiastical property as 
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such could have no legal existence under the constitution of the 
United States, it was imperative that the property rights of re- 
ligious associations should be regulated in exactly the same man- 
ner as the affairs of all other financial corporations, that is to 
say, under a charter granted by the legislative authority of the 
state. These charters, although not always identical in terms, 
ordinarily confided the administration of church property to a 
board of trustees elected from and by the congregation. In 
many instances the method of election and the obligations of the 
trustees were expressly stipulated in the original instrument. 
In the state of New York a law enacted in 1784 rigidly excluded 
members of the clergy from such boards; and even where no 
such legal restriction was imposed, it had become the accepted 
custom for the control of the property to be vested in the con- 
gregation. From the American point of view the right of the 
laity to direct the management of finances was incontestable, 
and in 1815 all church property in the United States whether 
protestant or Catholic was administered by boards of trustees 
in which the laity formed a controlling majority. In so far as 
Catholic churches followed this procedure, however, a funda- 
mental principle of Catholic administration had been set aside. 
Protestant custom had been followed with hesitation and reluc- 
tance by the Catholic clergy because immediately after the revo- 
lution it had appeared to be the only possible expedient for pre- 
venting the confiscation of all ecclesiastical property by the 
state governments. Controversies between Catholic laity and 
Catholic clergy over the ownership and control of church prop- 
erty might therefore and in fact actually did result from the 
inherent contradictions of two dissimilar legal systems. After 
1820, when newly-appointed Catholic bishops unfamiliar with 
American traditions or with American legal procedure under- 
took to abolish the existing system through the exercise of eccle- 
siastical authority, these disputes between laity and clergy be- 
came increasingly acute. In New York, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities the factional strife within Catholic 
congregations frequently resulted in violent outbreaks which 
forced the civil authorities to intervene. It is not surprising 
that the repetition of such occurrences tended to revive the la- 
tent protestant suspicion that the discipline of the Catholic church 
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might be incompatible with the spirit of American institutions. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that this suspicion was strength- 
ened by direct appeals from Catholic congregations to the public 
opinion of the community for protection against the agg 
sions of their own bishops. In Philadelphia a situation already 
tense was aggravated by the fact that the bishop who endeav- 
ored to enforce his canonical authority was not at that moment 
a naturalized citizen of the United States. 

Another characteristic feature of church government in the 
United States at variance with Catholic discipline was the selee- 
tion of the minister or priest by the lay members of his congre 
gation. The minister or priest thus chosen, whether by direct 
vote of the congregation or by the delegated vote of the trus 
tees, was in the last resort dependent upon the laity for his ap- 
pointment to office and for the payment of his annual income. 
Because this practice was recognized as thoroughly consistent 
with American ideas of government it had been almost univer- 
sally adopted. In the Methodist church on account of the cus 
tom of itineracy certain modifications were obviously necessary. 
In the Catholic church there was still more urgent need for ad- 
justment on account of the inconsistency then existing between 
principle and practice, for owing to the dearth of priests in the 
United States the bishops had permitted wide latitude in this 
respect. Thus through the exercise of unusual privileges Amer- 
ican Catholies of the earlier generation had become accustomed 
to a procedure which prelates acquainted with canon law could 
not be expected to approve. The reorganization of the Catholic 
chureh after 1815 brought to the United States a number of 
Irish bishops habituated to a more vigorous exercise of authori- 
ty than Catholics in this country had previously experienced. 
The attempts made by these bishops to remove priests who had 
received appointments from boards of trustees inevitably pre- 
cipitated sharp conflicts between the bishops and Catholie 
congregations. Conspicuous instances of lay resistance to epis- 
copal authority occurred in New York and in Philadelphia; in 
each of these cases the question of clerical appointment was 
closely related to the control of church property. The impres- 
sion made upon the general public by these disputes was most 
unfortunate, for controversies between Catholic laity and 
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Catholic clergy in regard to rights which the American point of 
view had accepted as inviolable were distinctly unfavorable to 
the continuance of harmonious relations between religious de- 
nominations. The fact that such occurrences were by no means 
infrequent accounts in some degree for the steady increase of 
sectarian antagonism after 1815. 

The modification of state constitutions which was necessary 
in order to bring them into accord with the principle of religious 
liberty recognized by the federal constitution had by no means 
proceeded uniformly since 1789. In several states religious dis- 
qualifications of one kind or another were still imposed and, 
since these could not be removed without appeals to political 
influence and to the support of public opinion, religion inevitably 
became associated with local polities. In the years 1816 and 
1817, state elections in Connecticut and New Hampshire respec- 
tively turned upon religious issues. The revision of state con- 
stitutions in New York and Massachusetts in 1820 led to warm 
debate upon the subject. In Maryland, too, there was much dis- 
cussion from 1818 to 1823 while bills for the removal of religious 
tests were pending in the state legislature. The agitation over 
Catholic emancipation in Ireland, which was warmly supported 
in this country after 1820, added cogency to the argument in 
favor of bringing state constitutions into conformity with the 
principles of the federal government. Expediency and principle 
were at this point in complete accord, and by 1832 the support 
of an established church was discontinued even in the state of 
Massachusetts. The gradual removal of religious disqualifica- 
tions in the older states during the period of transition thus 
gave to the principle of religious liberty a more extended appli- 
eation than had been deemed expedient or practicable by the 
preceding generation. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the removal of constitutional 
restrictions did not dissolve the tie between religious and polit- 
ical interests. Churches were still dependent upon state legis- 
latures for grants or modifications of charters, for authority to 
conduct educational and charitable institutions, to control church 
property, to raise funds by means of lotteries, or other extra- 
ordinary measures. Special legislative concessions were indis- 
pensable whenever the peculiar tenets of a religious sect for- 
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bade conformity with ordinary state regulations. Quakers and 
Mennonites, for instance, were permitted to affirm instead of 
taking the oath; Quakers in New York were exempt from mili- 
tary service ; and in Louisiana the testimony of nuns could be tak- 
en out of court. Under normal conditions these concessions were 
granted without discussion as part of routine legislation. But if 
by any chance partisan feeling either political or religious were 
thrust into the discussion there was ever present the danger 
that sectarian prejudice might become blended with the rancor 
of political strife. Under such conditions purely local disagree 
ments frequently led to unforeseen results. Among the numer 
ous instances of the kind which occurred during this period one 
which has received attention from historians is the controversy 
between Presbyterian and Congregational factions in a small 
chureh near Dartmouth college. The contention, begun in 1815, 
soon led to a contest for the control of Dartmouth college and 
immediately thereafter invaded the realm of state polities. Dur- 
ing the election of 1817 practically all the dissenting sects in 
New Hampshire, Baptists and Methodists, Universalists and 
‘‘Free-thinkers’’ as well as Presbyterians, were aligned in a 
concerted attack upon the federalist party and the established 
church. The faction defeated in this election then appealed to 
the supreme court of New Hampshire and eventually carried its 
ease to the supreme court of the United States, whence came 
the famous decision upholding the rights of the original board 
of codpting trustees. The decision establishing the validity of 
charter grants, although technically favorable to the interests of 
the Congregational church, produced in effect quite the opposite 
result. Even while Webster was delivering his eloquent appeal 
the opposition in New Hampshire was being consolidated, and 
in 1819 a combination of religious and political forces in the state 
legislature succeeded in withdrawing the last vestiges of politi- 
eal authority from the established church. In 1820 a similar 
contest between Unitarian and orthodox members of the Ded- 
ham church was earried to the supreme court of Massachusetts, 
oceasioning thereby much political and religious discussion and 
eventually leading to the legal recognition of the Unitarian 
faith. An incident no less significant, although perhaps it may be 
less familiar, occurred about the same time in Pennsylvania. 
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Here also the disturbance began in a local church. In 1821 one 
of the contending factions in a Catholic church in Philadelphia 
presented an application for a modification of its charter. Re- 
versing the order used in other states, the procedure of Penn- 
sylvania required that appeals of this kind should be first pre- 
sented to the supreme court and only in case of refusal carried 
to the legislature of the state. The result, however, was exactly 
the same. In Pennsylvania as in New Hampshire sectarian ap- 
prehensions were aroused and during the election of 1823 each 
of the gubernatorial candidates made open appeals to the vote 
of the numerous denominations within the state. 

Under certain circumstances it became the duty of state or 
local executives to deal with problems of a sectarian nature. 
The local executive, for example, was bound to assert his author- 
ity in case of quarrels between religious factions which threat- 
ened to disturb the public peace. Even more imperative became 
the need for intervention when the property rights of religious 
corporations were endangered. Legal cases arising from either 
of these two causes were frequently brought before the state 
courts by the contestants and, in more than one instance, it was 
found that the decision of the court hinged upon the interpreta- 
tion of some point in religious doctrine. Decisions involving 
doctrinal interpretation were usually given by the court with ex- 
treme reluctance; when possible, the religious issue was tact- 
fully ignored. In the Dartmouth college case, for example, the 
religious origin of the controversy has been almost entirely for- 
gotten. Evasion, however, was frequently impossible, and in 
such cases state and federal courts did not hesitate to render 
judicial decisions which vitally affected the interests of one or 
another denomination. In the course of time the precedents es- 
tablished by such decisions have laid the foundations of a sub- 
stantial code of civil church law. 

The federal government of the United States, in theory if not 
in fact, has no legitimate concern with any particular religious 
organization. In this connection, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the prohibitive clause of the first amendment applied 
solely to congress. It was never binding upon the execu- 
tive, nor was the judiciary affected by its restrictions. Literal 
interpretation of this clause, it is true, would have effectually 
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prevented any congressional action in regard to religious mat 
ters; it was early perceived that the acquisition of a federal 
district had made this strict interpretation quite untenable. Dur- 
ing the course of a debate in 1805, when the first application for 
a charter of incorporation was presented to congress by a reli- 
gious society in the District of Columbia, the constitutional ar- 
gument was promptly set aside and thereafter charters of in- 
corporation for churches as well as for educational and chari- 
table institutions under sectarian management were granted 
without question to all denominations. About 1830 it became 
the accepted custom that each of these charters should be aec- 
companied by a donation of land within the District. Acts 
of incorporation for religious organizations of national scope 
such as the American bible society or the American Baptist gen- 
eral convention, on the contrary, were invariably refused upon 
grounds of constitutionality as well as of expediency. Reli- 
gious questions arising in the territories of the United States 
likewise demanded congressional action. Congress alone pos- 
sessed the authority to confirm the land grants made to Catho- 
lic churches by the French and Spanish governments, or to make 
fresh grants to such claimants in case the original deeds had 
disappeared. A precedent which might have proved embarras- 
sing to future congresses was avoided in 1811 when the presi- 
dential veto prevented a grant of land to a Baptist congrega- 
tion in Mississippi. Indirect aid, however, could still be ten- 
dered to the various religious organizations by means of land 
grants or direct appropriations for the support of educational 
and charitable institutions under sectarian control. The pre- 
cedent for such grants was established in 1819 when an appro- 
priation was made for the Connecticut asylum for the deaf and 
dumb. In 1826 a grant was made to a similar institution in Ken- 
tucky, and in the same year a sum of money was appropriated 
for the support of a college which had just been founded in the 
District of Columbia for the purpose of providing suitable edu- 
cation for Baptist missionaries. Minor favors at the command 
of congress were also readily accepted by the several denomina- 
tions. The salary of chaplain to congress, although not large, 
was a substantial aid to a new and struggling church. Frank 
ing privileges facilitated the circulation of religious literature. 
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The remission of customs duties lowered the cost of church vest- 
ments and of altar furnishings for Catholic churches. The op- 
portunity to preach in the halls of congress on Sunday was also 
welcomed since it conveyed to the denomination a gratifying 
sense of sectarian prestige. 

The relations between the federal executive and religious or- 
ganizations had been determined from the first not by constitu- 
tional limitations or restrictions but rather by a sense of fitness 
and propriety. Points of contact between the two had been well 
established even before the constitution had been adopted. The 
department of state, for example, had then lent its aid to facili- 
tate the national organization of Protestant Episcopal and 
Catholic churches. Formal expressions of loyalty from all the 
larger religious denominations had been sent to the president 
immediately after the first inauguration. Applications or re- 
quests from religious organizations invariably received the most 
deferential consideration not only from the president but from 
the heads of executive departments as well. With the expansion 
of federal authority after 1815, oceurring at a moment when 
religious organizations were likewise extending the scope of 
their activities, the range of contact between the two was neces- 
sarily broadened. Under these circumstances executive patron- 
age became a matter of some concern to the agents of religious 
organizations who were in communication with the heads of fed- 
eral executive departments. Individual members of the various 
denominations, thereforex were frequently called upon to use 
what personal influence they might possess on behalf of eandi- 
dates who were in a sense the representatives of a particular 
form of religious faith. In certain departments this representa- 
tion was especially desirable. Minor offices in the department 
of state were of distinct advantage to the Catholic church on 
account of the diplomatic complications which threatened to 
arise from its relation to the Roman see. The American board 
of foreign missions, ever watchful of the interests of its mis- 
sions in the Sandwich islands, relied upon the secretary of the 
navy for their protection. The secretary of war was continu- 
ously in communication with agents of the various missionary 
societies — Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Quaker, Moravian, Episcopalian, and Catholic —then coéperat- 
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ing with the federal government in the attempt to deal justly 
with the Indian problem. This practical codperation between 
the government and religious societies for the furtherance of 
measures Which the government was either unprepared or dis- 
inclined to undertake was perhaps the most significant feature 
of religious development during this period. Not that the idea 
itself was in any wise new; on the contrary, precedent had long 
since been established. Its prominence at this particular period 
may be ascribed to the fact that codperation was then carried 
out upon a more extended scale than had previously been at 
tempted. Through the conduct of enterprises in which both 
were deeply concerned the relations between the government 
and religious organizations for the first time began to assume a 
systematic and definite form. The dual control of Indian mis- 
sions furnishes the best illustration of the system at work. 
After 1819 the secretary of war distributed among the various 
missionary organizations the annual appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars set apart for the civilization of the Indians. The 
societies then appointed the teachers and directed the manage- 
ment of all Indian schools. The government for its part lent 
official sanction to mission workers and bore a considerable por 
tion of the expense. Missions and schools among the Indian 
tribes were conducted, therefore, in accord with a well-conceived 
cooperative plan. In sum, the federal government although hav 
ing no concern with the tenets of any religious sect was never 
theless in close and intimate touch with movements directed by 
religious organizations. The religious organizations, on the 
other hand, were dependent to some extent at least upon the fed 
eral government for the protection which enabled them to earry 
on the work of religious expansion either in this country or in 
foreign lands. 

During the period under review the characteristic features of 
American religious life became more sharply outlined and ae 
centuated. Individualism remained throughout the dominant 
note. Emotionalism everywhere prevailed. The number and 
variety of sects was increased by the formation of new commu 
nistic societies and by schisms within the older denominations. 
The solidarity of the larger sects was thus indirectly strength 
ened by the elimination of discordant elements as well as through 
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the consolidation of their national organizations. At the same 
time the scope of religious activity was vastly enlarged; mis- 
sionary societies were multiplied, schools and colleges were 
founded. In new communities the churches exercised both civic 
and social functions, caring for the poor and sick, educating the 
children, providing intellectual diversion and social relaxation, 
taking the leadership in business and local political affairs. With 
the growth of the religious periodical press the churches gained 
an additional means of directing public opinion. Religion as : 
force in American life thus steadily gained in influence and in 
weight. 

Meanwhile the relative strength of the various denominations 
had been undergoing modification. With the opening of the 
west and the steady influx of an immigrant population the mem- 
bership of the Methodist, Baptist, and Catholic churches rapidly 
increased, the largest proportional increase being in the Catho- 
lie church. Relatively if not actually the numbers of the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Quaker, and Protestant Episcopal 
churches therefore declined. For some years longer, however, 
these older churches were destined to retain the social, intel- 
lectual, and moral leadership to which they had been accus- 
tomed. As a reflex of this changing proportion there was a 
noticeable heightening of sectarian feeling. Under the chang- 
ing conditions the Catholic church in the United States found 
itself in a precarious situation. Its membershp and priesthood 
were largely foreign; its missionary funds were derived from 
European countries; and, as has already been pointed out, in 
two respects at least its canon law was in direct conflict with 
American custom. Moreover, dissensions within its fold in- 
vited the intervention of protestant civil officials at a moment 
when Catholic Europe had become identified with the political 
idea of absolute rule. 

The potentiality of religious forces at this or at any other 
period of the history of the United States is too inealeulable for 
measurement in accurate terms. Much depends upon the in- 
dividual, more perhaps upon the strength of religious organi- 
zation, while something must always be allowed for the effect 
of diverse creeds upon each other. Suffice it to conclude, there- 
fore, that during these years of transition and expansion the 
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Christian religion was leaving its permanent impress upon 
American institutions and that before the close of the period 
religious organizations had come to be recognized as influential 
factors in the political development of the nation. 

Marrua L. Epwarps 
Lake Ere CoLuece 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Letrers or JoHN Bax, 1832-1833 


The letters which follow have been selected for publication 
from a somewhat larger number recently entrusted to me by the 
daughter of the writer, Miss Lucy Ball of Grandville, Michigan. 
Although they present no information which will add materi- 
ally to our knowledge of the Wyeth Oregon expedition, the in- 
terest which attaches to that enterprise seems to render it worth 
while to make accessible to students the contemporary details 
concerning it set forth in these letters, written by a shrewd and 
educated participant. 

John Ball was a native of Hebron, New Hampshire, born in 
November, 1794. His ancestors were of substantial New Eng- 
land stock, rich in character, although not unduly endowed with 
worldly goods. Rigidly puritan in their outlook upon life (it is 
related that for venturing to laugh on Sunday John Ball was 
reproved by an uncle with the warning: ‘‘For this I will bear 
testimony against you on the day of judgment’’), their extreme 
religious views produced in our subject such a revulsion of feel- 
ing that through life he was an opponent of orthodoxy. In due 
time he entered Dartmouth college, from which, notwithstand- 
ing much financial stringency, he graduated in 1820. Appar- 
ently he had inherited a fondness for travel, a disposition which 
he found means to gratify even during his struggling under- 
graduate years. After graduation he made his home at Lan- 
singburgh, New York, where the study and practice of law, to 
which he devoted himself, was interrupted by occasional jour- 
neys to distant points and finally, by a domestic tragedy which 
thrust upon him the administration of a sister’s manufacturing 
establishment. 

Close neighbor of the Ball family in Hebron was the Ordway 
family. To his ancestral acres Sergeant John Ordway returned, 
following the conclusion of the famous expedition of Lewis and 
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Clark in 1806, and the tales of wild adventure in savage lands 
he brought to quiet Hebron township found in the young 
lad, John Ball, an eager auditor. It is the daughter’s impres 
sion that this influence of Sergeant Ordway upon her father in 
his early youth was primarily responsible for his participation, 
a quarter of a century later, in the Wyeth expedition. Thus 
another link is suggested connecting this enterprise with the 
earlier and more noted one of Lewis and Clark. 

Ball himself relates, in his manuscript autobiography written 
in old age, that having been relieved of the necessity of caring 
for his sister’s business by reason of the admission of a part 
ner into the firm, he determined, having worked hard all his 
life thus far, to take a little recreation. Accordingly he ap 
plied to Nathaniel Wyeth, of whose plans for a trading venture 
to Oregon he had learned, for permission to join the expedition. 
It was given, and in the spring of 1832 Ball met the other mem- 
bers of the party at Baltimore, and from here continned with 
the expedition until its dissolution at Fort Vancouver. 

For the purpose of the present publication it would seem to be 
unnecessary to go into an account of Wyeth’s expedition. The 
fortunes of John Ball, after its dissolution, are worth noting, 
however. Stranded at Fort Vancouver, he first gained employ- 
ment at his early oceupation as schoolmaster, being engaged by 
Dr. Meloughlin to tutor his son and the other boys around the 
fort. The next spring (1833) he began the task of subduing a 
farm in the Willamette valley; thus, he became probably the 
first school teacher and one of the first farmers (outside the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay company’s employees) in Oregon. 
In the autumn he abandoned this project and shipped for home 
by way of San Francisco, the Sandwich islands, and Cape Horn. 
After numerous hardships and interesting adventures he finally 
reached Hampton Roads in the summer of 1834, having made 
the last leg of the journey on the ship Boxer, coming home from 
the Brazil station under the command of Lieutenant David G. 
“arragut. Ball’s later life was passed in Michigan, to which 
state he came in 1836. He became a prominent citizen of the 
Grand river valley, and the finest park in western Michigan (at 
Grand Rapids) today bears his name. 

M. M. Quatre 
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Lexington, Missouri State Ap. 29th 1832 
My Dear Friend, 

I arrived at this place this day, it is about 100 miles on the 
river above Franklin We left St. Louis on board a Steam Boat, 
but got but 6 or 8 miles above Jefferson when we came to a place 
in the river, where there could be found but 3 feet watter, our 
boat drawing 6. After waiting a day or two for a chanel to 
form I with some of my company quit the boat & have walked 
on for 5 days through woods, mud, creeks, & over praries, in 
rain & shine, all interesting. Now, to go back to Baltimore. 
After waiting there some time a Cap‘ Wyeth of Cambridge 
Mass. arrived from Boston by water with 21 men bound to the 
Columbia river. I had communicated with him while at N. Y. 
& upon seeing him resolved to join his company, it being a mu- 
tual concern called the ‘‘Pacifice Trading Co.’’ M* Wyeth fur- 
nishes the capital, & we go to establish a trade by water it being 
now carried on from this state to the mountains, designing to 
divert it to the ocean, believing it will be more profitable than 
even this. Houses in Boston & N. Y. have engaged to supply 
goods & make shipments to any amount required. But, sir, you 
know to see nature & learn from her, will satisfy me, alone. 
O how you would laugh to see my companions & my self of a 
evening encamped in a tent eating supper with a jack knife, we 
are truly a hetrogenious set Capt. an active, business man, as 
great philosopher as ever I met with, all learned by his own ob- 
servation he goes ahead in every thing, a good hunter, will 
mend a gun or waggon or any thing else with a Jack Knife He 
has a brother with him who is surgeon & physi" to the Co. who 
has had the first opportunity for an education, but the Cap‘ told 
me frankly, he had no judgment at all, still he appears a toler- 
able botinist & a very clever fellow... Most of the balance of the 
company are a hardy, rough illiterate set of fellows, mostly 
from or rather natives of N. H. still all very well. 

We came 60 miles on a rail road: then 160 on foot over the 
Alegany mountains, encamped in tents every night, tho’ rather 
cold & our fare coarse, I felt no serious inconvenience. 60 miles 


1 This was Jacob Wyeth, eldest brother of Nathaniel, a man of fifty-three years 
at this time. On his return from the expedition (which he abandoned before it had 
reached Oregon) Wyeth settled in the lead-mine region of northwestern Illinois, 
where the remainder of his life was passed. 
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from Brownsville on the Monongahela to Pittsburgh, then 1000 
miles by steam boat down the Ohio & 200 up to St. Louis, then 
300 to this place by see & land As to towns I can give you but 
little information except in this quarter. Lexington is a[s] 
large say a[s] Batestown 6 years old, and there are Fredom in 
Jackson & Liberty in Clay Counties about 50 miles above, these 
Co* are frontier. The Mormonites in Jackson Co. This open 
part of the State is considerably settled being exclent land most 
ly prarie, & setled mostly from nigh Ken. Ten. & Va, many slaves. 
I walked yesterday 30 miles over a prarie, & altho’ somewhat 
roling, it has an appearance of vastness like the Ocean the river 
botoms are wooded, as also the hills extending some few miles 
back. the bottoms are scirted by lime stone bluffs, then broken 
for a few miles as I said. There is much cotton wood on the 
river banks & islands & the moment new ones are formed it 
springs up like grass, & you may determine the age of the islands 
by the groth. the cotton wood you are probably aware is a kind 
of popular. There is a rich field for botany, vegitation begining 
to put out fairly, tho’ not as forward as I expected, the season 
they say is late, the grass on the praries is from 6 to 12 ine. 
high, but where it has been burned over as most of it is not thick, 
still fine herds of 100 hed grazing. Still there is not a good 
supply of good water, nor should I think from the countinance 
of people that it was very healthy. 

There has no subject interested me more, than geology,’ com 
mencing at Baltimore, the primitive forms a low range for some 
miles back, & on the rail road the strata & alternations are plain 
ly seen. The transision among which is the Breccia of which 
the pillars in the capitol are formed, the Blue ridge is first gra 
wake, then the extensive valey in which is the Shandoak of lime 
stone, then the hundred ridges of the Alegany for more than a 
hundred miles & on our rout almost entirely of the grawakes. 
Just before you reach the highest ridge a few miles west of the 
commencement of the National road you will find coal, bitum 
nous, above & below it, is a light gray sand stone, I suppose 3 
grawake. the coal is found in the deep valies of the Allegany 
high on the banks of the Monongahela & upper parts of the 


2 After his return to the United States Ball wrote for Silliman’s journal an article 


on the geography and geology of the region he had traversed 
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Ohio, then sinks, till it disappears under the bed before you 
reach Cincinati & the country is covered with sliell lime stones, 
but the coal again appears on the Missouri below the place 
where I now am, tho’ the strata is not so thick as at Pittsburgh, 
being there 6 or 8 f & here 114. the praries are a black muck. 
The bed of the river a quick sand & mixed with soil, the water 
the colour of well creamed coffee, when you drink & shut your 
mouth you feel the grit, but thus it eternally flows at 5 knots per 
hour. Now we are to fit out, forthwith, for good, obtain 40 or 
50 horses to carry our good & ourselves a part of the time, & 
launch off on to a prarie on the south of the river, that ends at 
the mountains. the distance is reconed from 1 to 2000 miles by 
the hunters, but doubtless much exagerated. They here know 
more of the mountains & Santa Fee than N. Y. & N. England. 
Say there is danger without System & care but little with them. 
Our party goes with one of 60 of a M* Sublette, a well known 
trader to the head waters of the Louis [Lewis] river, he is the 
best guide in the country. 

I will write to you or some one else & let you know if there is 
any way that I can receive news from you & in fact the world 
for I have heard nothing from E. of the r ountains since I crost 
them. And I cannot endure the thought that I am not to hear 
from you & others for years. But be assured that is the only 
subject that disturbes me at all in my undertaking, receive my 
warmest love & give the same especialy to your family, and also 
to all who enquire. 

Your friend 
D' T. C. Brinsmade John Ball 
A John Ball To D* Brinsmade Reed May 22. 1832 Lexington, 

Missouri 
Addressed D' T. C. Brinsmade Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

Liberty, Missouri, May 1* 1832 
Dear Brother, 

15 miles more, would carry me fairly beyond civilization, for 
it is but that distance to the bounds of this State. Here we 
finally fit out for the Columbia, & expect to be on our way in a 
very few days. I say we, not recollecting that I have not in- 
formed you of my plans. At one time I expected a large num- 
ber of persons to go for the purpose of making a settlement, but 
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it proved to be a plan started by a set of men or rather an indi 
vidual in Boston who has not as yet made his plans hear. <A 
M Wyeth of Cambridge Mass. formed the plan of going out 
with a company for the purpose of trade or at least to explore 
the country & see if a settlement could be made & business car 
ried on to advantage. He puts in the necessary capitol for the 
commencement, & men in Boston & New York have engaged to 
send goods & ships around Cape Horn to any extent necessary, 
& bring back such cargoes as we may collect. Fur is the usual 
article of trade, but could we find a market, Salmon can be 
caught in immense quantities, also lumber made for the Sand 
wich islands or any other place where there should be a demand 
in the Pacifie ocean. 22 men came on with M* Wyeth by water 
from Boston to Baltimore, where 4 others joined them & 2 since, 
so that we have now 28 at least one half of them natives of N. H. 
It is a partnership, and the Company called the ‘‘ Pacific Trad 
ing Co.’’ and intend to go into any business that may present a 
fair prospect, & make a settlement if best. 

My dear friends, be not surprised when I tell you I have no 
very peculiar feeling on account of the distance I am from you, 
for thought, you know, do’nt mind that, and it will be the same 
probably when twice the distance, if I can get that far. Still 
you cannot overrate my desire to have your company to see all 
the interesting objects on my rout. This is a very fine country, 
& I have walked within a week 152 miles, we having left St. 
Louis in a Steam Boat, but came to a part of the Missouri where 
there was but 3 feet water & while they were lightning & getting 
along we have come on. I walked yesterday 35 miles without 
fatigue, so you see I am becoming used to this kind of work. We 
are however to have horses to carry our goods & to ride at least 
a part of the way. In a few miles, we enter on a prarie that 
extends to the mountains. I have already been many miles on 
praries of the roling kind, being extensive swells with occasion- 
ally a run of water. The grass is a foot high, but does not at 
first spring up thick from the burnt ground. Many cattle & 
horses, oxen $10. horses $30. a head, the soil very furtile, still 
their crops of corn were cut off by the frost last year, peach 
killed last winter, & the ground actually frose last night but no 
damage done. There is no doubt the weather is more changable 
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here than with you & the extreem greater. Some winters cattle 
live finely, in others they die. West of the mountains they say 
the climate is better, we will see, & if so it will be of no small 
consideration. I will write again a[nd] let you know if there is 
any way that letters would probably reach me, for I am by no 
means ready to make up my mind not to hear from you again 
for a long time. Understand I do not know but I may be back 
soon, at any rate rather expect to see you all again. And should 
I not may you not be any less happy on account of my absence. 
Nathaniel what is your health, I am thinking this journey would 
suit you, they say the hunters are never sick, & their food so 
simple that when they meet with any accident, they soon re- 
cover. The danger of our rout is not thought great, still con- 
stant care is required, and we are to have the company of a M' 
Sublette with sixty men to the waters of the Louis river, where 
he has a traping company, he understands the country better 
than any other man, having often been to the mountains & to 
Santa Fee. There are not less than 5 or 600 men starting at 
this time for the mountains, where the trade is constantly car- 
ried on from this state, but none of them go to the Pacific, & we 
think if we could furnish them from that sourse it will be better, 
the distance not being half so great, and the grand range of the 
rocky mountains being the great fur country especially for the 
beaver. But gain you are aware is not my only inducement, it 
is to see & learn. As to fatigue & privation I have no serious 
apprehensions I have already slept on the floor with my port- 
manto for a pillow, on the deck of a steam boat, in tent on 
straw, eaten once twice & three times a day, have felt no incon- 
venience as yet & was never better in spirits &e. still it will 
doubtless be harder I shall as often as possible let you know 
how I fare. I wrote to father & mother from St Louis, give 
them my best love & all others. Lewis I will look you out a 
farm, and a good likely young indian husband for you Mary 
Oh Sarah while in Baltimore who should I meet but Parker I 
tell you, we had a warm shaking of hands, his wife was there & 
I was introduced to her & found her as fine a woman as I have 
lat{e]ly seen, she is rather thin & appears of a lively turn, 
they had been to Philadelphia to see her father who was sick, 
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but better. I saw them but a little while & they went off home 
on the rail road, I could not eall to see them. 

Now you see I have quit the law & oil cloth business, & think 
I shall never regret the same. About the matters at Lansing- 
burgh I do not know that Mrs. Ferrin, or any of you, ought to 
be very unhappy, it is all in the course of human events, and 
according to human nature. I thought best thus for to express 
my feelings. My love & good will again, good by, hoping to 
enjoy This Tour 

(vour brother & Uncle 
John Ball 
No 1* from John Ball Liberty Missouri May 1" 1832 
Addressed: M' Nathaniel Ball Junior, Hebron, N. H. 
13" July 1832 

Dear father & mother, 

with joy I write to you, that you may know that I am alive & 
well. We arrived at the place where I now am* on the 8" inst, 
which is on the western side of the rock mountains on a branch 
of the north fork of Lewis’ river. We are in a valley 6 or 8 miles 
wide with mountains covered with snow on both sides, still the 
weather very fine & good feed for our horses. Sometimes a 
frost at night. Here they come from the states to trade with 
the Indians & those that hunt beaver, no other fur is worth car- 
rying so far, bring traps alms & ahminition, beads & other triin 
kets, and all sorts of groceries, flower rice &. flower & rice 
$1.50 pr. pound, sugar, coffee ea. $2. all in proportion. A few 
yards of searlet cloth, string of beads & paper of vermilion, awl, 
& fishook will buy a horse. The indians have many. It is known 
before hand where the traders are to come & the indians & hunt- 
ers assemble, there are in this place within five miles Seven or 
8 thousand horses & mules, & one or two thousand whites & 
indians. But in a few weeks they will scatter to the four winds 
of heaven, buffalow & other wild animals resume their pasture, 
for understand the whole country for a thousand miles is one 
pasture with only trees on the streams & a few pine & fir seat- 
ered on the mountains, grass of many kinds & good feed, but no 


> Pierre’s Hole, since known as Teton’s Basin. It is a valley about thirty miles 


long and several miles in width in eastern Idaho. 
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herds grass or clover. all over the praires in bunches is a shrub 
from 1 to 4 feet high called wild sage, it tastes & resembles 
wormwood, it is some in the way in traveling, the grass is thin 
among it, but good on the flats a{nd] moist places. The indians 
that are here belong still lower to the west, they are a fine race 
of men, perfectly honest in all respects, they say, & we feel a[s] 
safe from injury or loss, as I should in my old native neighbour- 
hood, they come up to trade & hunt buffalow which are plenty 
here but are not in their country 400 miles below, and they now 
supply the whole camp with dried buffalow, for they are drive[n] 
off some miles by the assembly here. the[y] dress in skins well 
dressed like deer skins you see, in different ways, generally a 
kind of trowsers & frock with well dressed buffalow robe such 
as you see to throw over their shoulders, side on &. But many 
are in cloth for they will purchase any old clothing and a blan- 
ket instead of a robe. Our only food is the dried meat, eat it as 
it is, or boil it, fat & lean together into a kind of stew, very good 
food, as for their flower &e. I dispence with it, tho’ some appear 
much to hanker for the leaks & onions, but till we got here had 
fresh buffalow in abundance, it is about the same as beef, be- 
coming at this season very fat & good, there are also deer, elks, 
& antelope & here baar & a kind of wild sheap, also small game. 

Well my dear parents, I know nothing how it is with you or 
any of those I have left behind. Heaven grant that it may be 
well with all. And when shall I hear from you? that I can not 
tell tho hope to before time has produced great changes. The 
only direction I can give about writing to me is to direct to (John 
Ball of the Pacific Trading Company, to the care of Messrs. 
Tucker & Williams Boston) please pay postage to Boston, they 
are to forward by shipping. And mother, if it would be any 
particular gratification to send a course pare of socks or two 
or course pair of pantaloons, they would forward them if put 
up in a box (mind put in tobaccow or something to preserve 
them against moths. But be sure understand I do not ask them 
for I am well provided for in the usual way, have now on buffa- 
low mockesons instead of socks & shoes & find them good. We 
leave here in a few days for the ocean, have now accomplished 
about two thirds of our journey from the settlements, have 
passed all danger from the natives as is firmly believed; we are 
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with those now that I would trust any length & shall go thro’ 
their country probably travel with them. Where buffalow grow 
searce salmon become very plenty, so we fear not for want of 
good food. To be sure it is not fanny’s table, but when it is all 
that can be had it is just as well. I assure you I care little about 
it, then there is so much that is new & interesting, what we shall 
go about I cannot say precisely, but we can trade, farm, hunt, 
fish &e., and I will of course let you hear from me as often as 
possible & may soon return. I send back by a trading company 
with whom we came out. These people call the distance we have 
come over from the settlements fifteen hundred miles, I can 
think it hardly so far, tho’ it is a long journey, we were just 
eight weeks on the way, rode some, & walked some, each had 
the care of one or two pack horses packed with goods. At light 
was the ery of up up from the commander of the band, some 
times travel 8 or 10 miles before breakfast, but usually eat & 
harnaced at five, off stop at 10 or 11. fo[r] 1 or 2 hours then till 
towards night, let the horses have a small range but always 
stake them within our camp at night, the camp a square, with 
the tents around the sides, we had about 80 men & from 250 to 
300 horses & mules & marched in two lines. We have a tent that 
we sometimes pitch, but oftener than otherwise my bed has been 
a buffalow skin on the ground & small pack under my head, my 
oald cloak with the cape thrown over my head around me & a 
blanket over my feet & the heavens above, & never have I slept 
better, no cold, nor that dul head ake of feather beds the trav 
eling most of the way like going through an open field tho 3 or 
4 the last days it was up & down mountains & places you would 
not think a horse with a pack could go, but I was often tired, 
but stood it as well as any of my companions. We saw no in 
dians except some night [nigh] the settlements till we came here, 
but they were supposed to sometimes be about to steal, and one 
night they fired some guns & arrows on the camp, to friten the 
horses & stole eleven & were off, we supposed them the Black 
feet, friends neither to whites or blacks. I intend to write to 
some others but may not be able to as have much to do. give my 
love to all, how is W™ & his folks, Nath’ & his all our sisters & 
theirs, give my special love to all, I would like to be with you 
well a few days, tho’ I do not realise the distance at which I am 
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from you, still I do not give up hopes of seeing you all again, 
but of course know the uncertainty. Do not dear parents feel 
uneasy about me, but happy while life lasts. I shall write to 
Lansingburgh hope they are doing well & are happy, I did all 
the good there I thought myself capable & know not how much 
harm I fear some, still all their matters will go on well enough. 
It seems odd thus [to] be be shut out from the rest of the world, 
but then I am rid of its broils, political & every other kind, so 
there is a gain. There will be new lords & new laws before I 
hear from the busy world again, may all go well. Now dear 
father & Mother as I lay on a buffalow in the bright sun & write 
to you at ten o’clock in the morning, it is nigh one with you so 
far I am to the west, but reccollect ’tis the same bright sun 
shines on you and on your unworthy son 

John Ball 
To Father & Mother Ball dated July 13 1832 Mail’d, 5 Oct. 
Addressed: M’ Nathaniel Ball Hebron N.-H. 


Oh Dear Brother, 

For an opportunity to converse with you instead of this sub- 
stitute, still this is better than no way of communication. How 
is your health &e. I trust better, & how Sarah & the children 
give them my warmest love. I can not see you at present, but 
feel myself I shall notwithstanding all sad forbodings. I am 
provoked to think that I can [not] hear from you by letter soon- 
er, But direct to me as one of the ‘‘Pacifie Trading Co.’’ To 
the care of Tucker & Williams, Boston, & they will probably 
before long have a chance to send by sea, & thro’ them I will 
send home to you any thing interesting, they have now a trunk 
of mine to forward on. Do’nt work to hard at your haying or 
Sarah at her dary & wool, but be moderate in all things. To tell 
you something of the country I have passed thro’ The State 
of Missouri is settled to its very border & a very fine country it 
is, there ends white population entirely, but the country con- 
tinues good for 100 miles, except hardly a supply of timber. 
We went off from the Missouri river on the South & crossed 
the Kansas river at the indian village about a hundred miles 
from its mouth then across to the river Platte at the grand 
island. The soil grows poorer & poorer till here the grass does 
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not grow large enough to burn, nor did I see any prarie burnt 
west of this. It is all the way hilly or what is called rolling 
land, but little stony, that mostly lime stone. Here I first came 
to the trial (no trial at all) of eating beef & mutton witho[ut] 
any thing but salt no salt now and that is nothing. We found no 
game till we came to the fork of the Platte, then Buffalow in 
plenty, they are almost the sole food of this region, tho’ we 
killed elk, deer & antelope. The Platte from 1 to 3 miles wide, 
shallow & rappid & muddy, the bottoms or entervails as wide 
on each side, & excelent pasture, but the sandy broken plane 
beyond is thinly covered with grass & weeds, no water except 
the showers of heaven. There are many plants usually seen in 
cultivated lands, hay weed nettles, Summer savery, pepper 
mint on the streams, Southern wood, and spread from this to 
the columbia is a shrub called wild sage from 1 to 4 ft high afnd 

resembles wormwood. It is very troublesome to the traveler, 
growing in bunches all over the ground. Traveled up the Platte 
to the forks crossed the South one & continued up the N. one 
to a great distance. You can judge little of any of this country 
by maps, & nothing of the mountains. Country very similar till 
we reach the Black Hills, which is barely [?] a rocky hilly coun- 
try not remarkable. below them there is no wood even on the 
river, used buffalow dung instead does very well when dried, 
try your cow dung from the pasture a year old. The bottoms 
are strewed with their bones, & I saw one herd that extended 
along the river 15 miles, believe me, there were probably ten 
thousand of them, then perhaps we would hardly see one for a 
day or two they have one open pasture here of a thousand miles 
square Another singularity in this country, it seldom rains, 
twill thunder & blow neither dew, nor rain, the river does not 
apperantly increase in size, all to be accounted for I think from 
the dry gravelly soil for an immence extent. This N. branch 
comes from the S. West in the mountains, & when we got to the 
mountains we took a branch called the Sweetwater coming from 
the W.— (Oh we often meet with spots encrusted with salt along 
the N. branch of the Platt) Now we had come to the granite 
mountains, still they only rise occasionally out of the sandy 
plane, and the Rocky mountains themselves one of this diserip- 
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tion. But that plane is so high that the tops of the mountains 
are constantly covered with snow, tho’ I have seen none so prom- 
inent as the White mountains. I think [some are] 15,000 feet 
above the ocean for by an experiment I find the place where I 
am 8500. The whole is a steep plane to the Mississippi for the 
water runs 5 miles an hour. The Sweetwater rises in the same 
cluster with the yellow stone & a hundred or two [miles] 8. E. 
from the Sourses of the Missouri. And when we had gained its 
sourse what water do you think we came on to! The Colorado 
that falls into the gulph of California & traveled across the uper 
branches of that stream more than a hundred miles, then came 
to the waters of the Columbia about 5 days before we reached 
this place. These mountain regions have a climate of their own, 
this morning there was a frost, in the middle of the day by ex- 
periment Summer heat at the same time as I write out of doors, 
my head is Saluted by a slight hail shower. Flowers, herbs, & 
fruit grow & flourish amidst the snows. We stoped not till we 
reached this place, been here a week, feel much rested & never 
weller. The journey was rather hard. Mr Sublette the man 
who commanded the concern & who has spent 8 years in the 
business, dashes ahead through the icy streams to his shoulders 
nor minds any thing about it, of course all for love. What will 
be hereafter I do not know but we have refited purchased 
horses of the Indians till we have two each, & shall not have to 
pack half, shall go on & explore the country & see what busi- 
ness can be done. We are probably here not far from the 
bounds of Mexico, but the hunters and traders are the lords of 
the soil on these mountains from the center of Mexico to the 
pole, tho’ many streams & valies even they do not yet know. 
Please give my love to all. I have written to father & mother 
& would to others but I cannot. I think as often of my old home 
as tho’ nigher, in fact it seems not far, nor is very far. Be happy 
my dear brother till I again see you & I will be more particular. 
Your Brother 
Nath' Ball John Ball 
15. July 1832 
No. 2 dated 15 July 1832. maild 1832 
Addressed: M* Nath' Ball Junior Hebron Newhampshire 
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Fort VanCouver, Jan’ 1" 1833. 
My Dear Brinsmade, 

Would that this anniversary of our parting could bring meet- 
ing, that I might again press your hand and wish you happiness. 
Or could I know your present wellfare and that of your family 
and my other Lansingburgh acquaintances, and the transac- 
tions of the past year, it would be a newyears treat indeed. Has 
peace and good fortune attended you[r] path, or have the fates 
frowned on my friend? Have those about you been prosperous 
and happy, or has some dire eatastrophy befallen your vil- 
lage? No. I will presume that you are all, at least as joyous 
as usual on this first day of the year. My first thought this 
morning was, that you had already exchanged your good wishes, 
for you must recollect that your longitude gives you more than 
three hours the start of us on the Columbia. When you receive 
this, please wish all a happy newyear and years for me. And 
since I can know nothing about you and yours, permit me on this 
day to say something about myself. 

We stoped at the place where I last wrote you, in the moun 
tains, till the 24" July, during which time a skirmish took place 
between the whites and friendly Indians and a party of the 
Black feet Indians. It lasted the most part of a day, the Black 
feet having fortified themselves in some timber nigh a creek. 
We were about a mile distant during the action, being pro 
hibited by our immediate Captain from joining, so I took no 
other part, than to assist in taking care of the wounded and 
guarding our own camp. The result was that the whites & their 
friends retreated at approach of night with 7 killed or mortally 
wounded and as many Indians, the enemy, they supposed de 
molished, there probably not being more than fifty of them, tho’ 
but ten scalps were taken and 32 horses killed. the whole ap 
peared to me a needless and rash affray, for the Blackfeet 
wished to avoid the engagement.‘ Twelve of our party (the 
rest chusing to return or to trap in the mountains,) started on 
our journey in company with 40 trapers, first 40 or 50 miles S. 

4A somewhat fuller account of this battle is given in John B. Wyeth, Oreg 


or, A short history of a long journey from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Pacific, by land (Cambridge, Mass., 1833). 
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across the Lewis river, then S. W. 300 miles along the head 
waters of creeks falling into that river from the S. then we 
came to streems runing in the opposite direction, and parted 
company with the trappers, and pursued for a general course 
N. W. say 400 miles, a part of the time on and a part off the 
Lewis river, we reached the Columbia at Fort Wallawala, nine 
miles south of its mouth. Here we left our horses and took a 
boat of the Hudson Bay Companys for this place, where we ar- 
rived the last of October, having been much delayed by living 
in company with trappers, and pursuing the same business our- 
selves. From here five of us took an Indian canoe and went 
down the river to Fort George (Astoria) and the Ocean. You 
may well suppose I felt some interest in reaching the end of my 
journey and seeing the immence Pacific. 

Where we crossed Lewis river the first part of our journey, 
I first met with voleanic rock resting on coarse pudding stones. 
Soon after with hills & mountains of no great elevation of lime 
stone. But soon found that most of the rocks presented a burnt 
appearance, not unlike an oven burnt brickiln, the strata being 
displaced by being melted down. In one place saw marble & 
mica slate not burnt, in another a ruged track of burnt gran- 
ite, the quartz particles being vitrified and transparent, also 
scattered extensively, voleanic glass. At one place on the Lewis 
river lower down the basalt of 30 feet thickness rests on sand, 
and towards the mouth of that river there are high ridges, 
called the blue mountains of the same rock In short within 300 
miles of the ocean I saw no other kind of rock, except in a very 
few instances sand stone underlaying the same, it often presents 
a regularity of form equal to the Giants Casaway From 100 to 
150 miles from the co[a]st is a range of high & regular peaks, 
so high as always to be clothed with snow, extending at enter- 
vals for a great distance N. & S. of which are mounts Hood St 
Hellens. Above the tide water of the Columbia & as you ap- 
proach the co[a]st you find abrupt ragged voleanic mountains, 
not however of great elivation. One immence prarie, extends 
from the mountains, with the exception of scattering trees mostly 
of the pines gums on the mountains, to the falls of the Columbia 
Along the streams are willows & often rank grass, elsewhere 
a thin crop of grass or shrubery, the soil generally very barren. 
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At the falls commences a scattering groth of oak, & at tide water 
a thick growth of lofty trees of different kinds, still there are 
many praries till you get nigh the coast, where the growth of 
vegitables of all kinds is enormous. 

We passed a great distance through what is called the Snake 
Country, the inhabitants of which do not appear as well as those 
we saw in the mountains, hunt the buffalo some (tho that animal 
does not range below the American falls) [live] on Salmon, 
which they dry, & much on roots of different kinds. In this 
quarter & on the Columbia below they live on fish principally, 
on the Wallamette (Multnomah) oncamas & wappatoo. Divi 
ded into many small tribes and are not given to warfare. 

This is the general dapot of the Hudson Bay Company, this 
side of the mountains, here arrives & departs an express once 
a year for Hudson’s Bay & Montreal, and a ship annually ar- 
rives from England, they have also 3 smaller vessels trading 
on the co[a]st & supplying 2 or 3 posts they have on the co[a]st 
to the N. they have also a number of posts above and far to the 
N, inland, in short have extended their business (traping 
& trading for furs) from California to the pole. You are aware 
of the long standing of that company & its great wealth, their 
opperations corrspond to their ability. It is 7 years since they 
commenced here on a plane, and having found it very expensive 
supplying the great number they employ from England or else 
where, they have gone quite extensively into agricultural pur- 
suits, have raised the past year many hundred bushels of wheat 
barley peas, Indian corn, potatoes & garden vegitables, have 
planted fruit trees among the rest the vine & peach, have 300 or 
400 head of cattle sheap & hogs, & horses, which they get from 
the Indians. This pursuit appears to prosper well in their 
hands, tho’ commenced by them with difficulty. 


Fort Vancouver February 23° 1833 
Dear Father & Mother, 

Every thing else gave me not so many unpleasant feelings on 
resolving on coming to this country as the distance it would 
place me from you. And now I often sigh to see you, and to 
breathe again the pure air, and look out on the rugged moun- 
tains, where I was born and nurtered by your kind hands. And 
I still trust that I shall again see you my parents, and my native 
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land. It is a new situation, for now I cannot even hear from you 
to know if you are well and happy. 

Believing that you still feel that interest in me that is usual 
to parents, and that you have always manifested towards me, I 
will now inform me [you] of my welfare. My health has been 
uniformly good ever since I saw you 15 months ago, and never 
better than now. I wrote from the mountains, & hope my let- 
ters were received, and that this will be also. I continued my 
journey across the country, leaving the place where I wrote the 
last of July & arrived at this place the last of October. After- 
wards went to the ocean, 100 miles below this place, then re- 
turned here, where, I have remained since in comfortable quar- 
ters, teaching a few boys, enjoying all the usual accomidations 
of house and good living. This is a post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, a company which extends its trade for furrs from 
Canada to this place, and they have here extensive farming 
opperations, raise wheat, corn, peas, potatos, and most vege- 
tables usually cultivated in gardens, have a number of head of 
cattle, and dairy of course, hogs & sheap. I have been very 
civilly treated by them, tho’ possessed of no introductory let- 
ters, or any thing to recommend me, but the most shabby ap- 
pearance, destitute of every thing, for little can be brought 
under any usual circumstances across such an extent of wilder- 
ness country. And now, father, I am going at the trade you 
taught me, but as I think in a country better than you selected, 
that is more comforts can be obtained with less labor, more 
healthy it cannot be, but perhaps I am too fast, you know your 
changable weather brings on colds & those colds consumptions. 
Here for three years past some have had the fever & ague, tho 
never known, even within the recollection of the natives before, 
it is otherwise thought one of the healthiest regions in the world. 
T shall have to begin farming with few tools and accomodations. 
But mind you my farm is cleared and I have the choice out of a 
tract as large as the state of Newhampshire except what is oc- 
cupied by seven farmers who commenced last year. I am going 
onto the Multnomah nigh the mouth of which is this post. Shall 
settle in the neighbourhood of those already there. I have this 
week returned from looking out a place, find the soil good and 
most of it prarie, still timber in abundance for fencing building 
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fires & & well dispersed over the country, white oaks often 
grow on the planes like an orchard, and groves of firs & other 
timber the same kind of fir that you have groes here to a great 
hight & three or four feet thro’ answering for all the uses to 
which you put the white pine, there is another tree called the red 
fir, the timber of which is like the yellow pine, immencely large. 
The grand advantage here is the climate, for there is so little 
winter that I found the cattle horses & hogs on the Multnomah 
fat, tho none of them had been fed a straw this winter. In fact 
I have not seen a flake of snow to lay on the ground a moment, 
& hail but in one instance which lay one or 2 inches deep for one 
day. Much rain in December, & in January so cold that the 
Columbia froze over, but the Multnomah did not. some trees 
are now in bloom and in favourable spots the fresh grass has 
grown six inches. The Indians have horses which they sell at 8 
dollars but cattle are still searce, there being none this side of 
California except what have sprung from a bull & seven cows 
brought there seven years ago if I am rightly informed. Any 
thing can be raised here that can with you, and many that can- 
not. Many kinds of fruit trees have been introduced which sue- 
ceed well. But recollect that I am not in possession of these 
things myself, but have hopes to be after a while from the gen- 
erous conduct of those who are their owners. 

I have seen the Country, the discription of which from John 
Ordway so much interested you, when he returned from his tour 
with Lewis & Clark. The natives with their flattened heads are 
nearly the same, tho’ a residence of some white people in their 
neighbourhood for more than 20 years has doubtless had its 
effect, they have exchanged their skin dresses, to considerable 
extent for cloth. They wear nothing on their feet, but wear a 
kind of apron & blanket or skin, some however have adopted the 
dress of the whites. They are not warlike people in this quar- 
ter, tho’ sometimes individuals are killed, but payment of some 
valuable articles are said to satisfy his friends. The practice of 
the whites is to chastise any aggression severely, thinking for 
mutual benefit. They live on whatever is nighest at hand & 
easiest obtained, nor do they lay up full stores for the future, 
still they do not wholly neglect it, drying salmon & roots. On 
the Multnomah they live almost entirely on roots principally 
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Camas & Wappatoo, but they prefer the potato or any of the 
food of the whites when they can get it, so they may eventually 
turn to cultivation. Be under no apprehensions on account of 
them for with common prudence no difficulty is to be feared [&] 
besides [the]y are fond of having the whites come a[mong] 
them. I hope hereafter to let you know more about them & other 
things in this country 

In the first place receive for yourselves my warmest love & 
gratitude, hoping that when you receive this you will be well 
& happy & also that I shall again thus see you. Give my love to 
those first of your household, to Nath' & folks, to Sister Colby, 
and how does she get along in her state of widowhood is her son 
Calvin with her on her farm? I hope before this she has given 
to him much of her eare, love to, Brother Ladd & children, Sis- 
ter Brooks & husband & children, how are they all in health &e. 
to Sister Ferrin & folks also, how much I wish to see them all, 
or at least to know their condition. Tell them I could not write 
to all, but all may to me, and you may consider the information 
in this as for all. My love also to the aged in particular, are they 
still all alive? And in short to all whom I knew in my native 
place. Those mountains & vallies are beautiful, but not less so 
are those, where now dwells your 


Grateful Son 


John Ball 
From J. Ball, to his Father Fort Vancouver Feb. 23. 1833. 
Addressed: M* Nathaniel Ball Hebron, Newhampshire 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


European treaties bearing on the history of the United States and its 
dependencies to 1648. Edited by Frances G. Davenport.  [Car- 
negie institution of Washington, Publication No. 254. Papers of 
the department of historical research, J. Franklin Jameson, edi- 
tor] (Washington, D. C.: Carnegie institution of Washington, 
1917. 387 p.) 

To most students Miss Davenport’s volume will be a revelation. Even 
those who have specialized in American diplomacy generally skip the 
period between the papal bulls and the treaty of Utrecht, or at best 
bestow merely a hasty glance upon its problems, arising chiefly from 
the proximity of the expanding English colonies to their Dutch, 
French, and Spanish neighbors. Such students have recognized that 
affairs in America up to 1763 were almost wholly determined in Euro- 
pean capitals, but they needed some such demonstration as the present 
volume, with searcely a gap of twenty years between documents, to 
show them that this determination was of great moment and of varied 
documentary bulk. 

Miss Davenport presents forty documents in the present volume, 
which ends in 1648, and promises another covering the period to 1713, 
where most students begin their serious work. Nine papal bulls appear 
in the list. Comparatively few of the state papers are concerned with 
lines of demarcation. Trading privileges and allied topies, the activ- 
ities of corsairs and their mereantile abettors, and the growing jealous 
rivalry in colonial exploitation account for most of the material herein 
given. No one will quarrel with this proceedure, which rightly em- 
phasizes the economic side of colonization even if it increases so greatly 
the mass of our available diplomatie material. 

Four documents, three of them emanating from the pope, precede 
the explorations of Columbus. A like number of bulls, in May and 
September, 1493, attempt to regulate the conflicting claims that arise 
from the fortunate landfall of the Genoese mariner. The first sixteen 
documents, up to April, 1529, and a later one, dated 1552, are wholly 
taken up with the affairs of Spain and Portugal, primarily in the far 
east; but the territorial and trading questions between the two coun- 
tries are left unsettled at the latter date. Still the volume will permit 
a more thorough study of these questions in English than has hitherto 
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been possible. A treaty between Portugal and France in 1536 marks 
the first appearance of the latter country and also the beginning of 
the policy of combination among the enemies of Spain which broke the 
attempted colonial monopoly of that power. From this date on, France, 
England, the Netherlands, and even Denmark, and the colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay and Arcadia, are represented in the negotiations that 
aim to secure the results of more lawless exploits elsewhere. Of the 
colonizing powers that were active during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, Sweden alone is not represented. Its name does not 
even appear in the index. The series fittingly closes with extracts from 
the treaty of Muenster, which definitely recognized the colonial rights 
of the Dutch and marked the formal renunciation by Spain of her 
assumed commercial supremacy in the new world. 

The text of the documents is given in Latin, Spanish, Portugese, 
Dutch, and French, with an English translation in each ease for all 
except the last named. The editor furnishes a general introduction 
that develops the historical setting for each document and in addition 
precedes each with a more detailed account of the events leading up 
to the negotiation that produced it. With some adaptation these intro- 
duections might be woven into a brief but valuable diplomatic history 
of early American colonization, and it is to be hoped that Miss Daven- 
port will be able to supply this needed volume. Her bibliographic notes 
show what her friends already knew, that she has visited nearly all the 
important archives of western Europe in searching for original manu- 
seripts. In a few eases only has she been unable to find these originals; 
in more eases she offers originals for the first time. When documents 
have already been printed, she refers definitely to the best available 
texts and translations, and her work shows most careful collation both 
with original manuscripts and with printed texts. Her references to 
contemporary and early writings and to later accounts are exceedingly 
complete and make the volume serviceable in advanced college classes. 
These and the wealth of annotation fill one with a respectful admira- 
tion for her patience and accurate scholarship, of which the general 
editor in his preface modestly hints. Such work as Miss Davenport 
has done speaks for itself with the discerning reader, to whom, alas! the 
audience is restricted. The index, by David M. Matteson, adds to the 
usefulness of the book. Students will await with confident interest Miss 
Davenport’s second volume, carrying the story down to 1713, and 
commend the Carnegie institution as well as the editors for this sub- 
stantial contribution to colonial diplomacy. 


I. J. C. 
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Las Casas. ‘‘The apostle of the Indies.’’ By Alice J. Knight. (New 
York: Neale publishing company, 1917. 100 p. $1.25 net). 

This little book should prove useful. The name of the great ‘‘apostle 
of the Indies’’ ought to become as familiar to English readers as that 
of Cortez and of Pizarro, if not of Columbus, and a book for children, 
obviously written to make it so, will be welcome. The author has pro- 
fited from the work of Helps and Fiske, but she does not mention the 
former. Her narrative, creditable but not striking, embraces the more 
common facts known about Las Casas, and she fills in lacunae with 
a few general descriptions culled from obvious sources. It would have 
been well to describe more fully a few institutions like encomienda and 
audiencia, if she hoped to make the Spanish colonial background more 
real. Consistency requires that clerico as well as padre should be 
italicized, but there is no reason for discarding ‘‘cleric.’’ The frontis- 
piece is the traditional picture of Las Casas. 


Dramatic moments in American diplomacy. By Ralph W. Page. (New 
York: Doubleday and Page company, 1918. 284 p. $1.25) 

One result of the late war has been to arouse the American people 
to the need of “‘diplomatie sense.’’ The present volume represents an 
attempt to answer this need, as supposedly voiced by the ‘‘man on the 
street.’’ Possibly the specialist in history is unable to give a fair 
judgment of the effort, but his natural query after a hasty perusal will 
inevitably be, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ He is unconscious of any reaction 
that will lead him to change or adapt materially his own point of view 
and he knows the narrative will only fill the more uninformed reader 
with misconceptions. Popularization of history, taking that subject 
in any sense, is an unattainable dream. The specialist cannot do it, 
for his theme obsesses him; the hack writer fails still more miserably 
for he lacks the background of knowledge and fears too strongly the 
supposedly hungry-eyed reader. There is still room for a brief, schol- 
arly but ereditable book on American diplomacy. 


Development of Japan. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, professor of his- 
tory, Denison university. [Published under the auspices of the 
Japan society] (New York: Maemillan company, 1918. 237 p. 
$1.50 net) 

Whatever the new developments in the teaching of history, one re- 
sult is eertain— more attention will be paid to the past of nations 
hitherto ignored. Because of their physical relation to America, China 
and Japan will largely profit by this change of emphasis. In anticipa- 
tion of the new interest, Mr. Latourette has followed his excellent De- 
velopment of China with a similar volume on Japan. Together, they 
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furnish the textbooks needed for a semester course on the far east; they 
furnish equally good reading for the private student. 

The chapter on the geographic setting of Japan makes one wish for 
more, so well is the relation of land and folk brought out. Most inter- 
esting is the proof that, in spite of the various strata in the popula- 
tion, preserved to the present in the differences between nobility and 
aristocracy, the environment welded all the elements into a single 
homogeneous people of a highly distinctive type. Equally well are 
brought out the causes which have made the Japanese warriors from 
the beginning. 

Sufficient attention has been given to the earlier and more or less 
mythieal history. Its annals are indeed not particularly interesting in 
detail, but the general picture presented is of the utmost value. The 
introduction of foreign customs from China anticipated the similar 
movement in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Particularly 
satisfactory is the parallel with the earlier adjustment to an entirely 
alien industrial system, in each case not sufficiently marked to overcome 
entirely the militaristic basis. At this time was likewise developed that 
theory of the monarchy which preserved the line of rulers at the ex- 
pense of their power, and which has again been utilized in giving the 
modern state a worship of the monarch. Students of our own middle 
ages have already devoted some little attention to the parallel feudalism 
and manorialism in Japan; to the less sophisticated reader this part will 
have its own fascination. Throughout the whole of this section, there 
are excellent studies of the culture, the more valuable as they are 
brought into close touch with the political movements. 

The story of the last half century is more familiar, but none the less 
interesting. Latourette has been unusually successful in omitting use- 
less details, whether of war or of the rapidly shifting political group- 
ings, and has thus made more clear movements on a large seale. He 
has brought out the undemocratic nature of the constitution and the 
fact that it was modeled on that of Germany. His account of the last 
few years is fair to Japan but by no means entirely laudatory. He has 
attempted to view the movements from their point of approach, but he 
has likewise indicated the defects of Japan from the foreign. As we 
should expect, relations with China are stressed and Chinese thought in- 
dicated. American participation in the affairs of the far east is 
chronicled without bias. It speaks well for the author’s objectivity 
that the Japan society has brought out the book under its auspices. 
The most interesting appendix is still to be written, the story of Japan 
at the peace conference! 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 
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Processes of history. By Frederick J. Teggart, associate professor of 
history, University of California. (New Haven: Yale university 
press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1918. 
162 p. $1.25 net) 

The author has attempted in a tentative way to develop a philosophy 
of history under the guise of suggesting how it should be studied and 
written.’ In the brief resumé of various interpretations of history he 
has made some excellent suggestions to the writers as well as to the read 
ers of history. He differentiates the problem of the biologist in his sei 
entifie researches from that of the historian but indicates how far the 
Darwinian concept of evolution is serviceable in the processes of history. 
The author attempts with a fair degree of success to harmonize the con- 
flicting claims of those who have sought to explain history as the effect 
of environment and those who hold to the ‘‘humanistie’’ theory. While 
avoiding the dogmatic, he has made a clear and forceful presentation of 
some of the difficulties in the path of the honest historian and he must 
be commended, above all, for keeping his discussion free from the learned 
rubbish, with which this subject has usually been encumbered in the past. 
This brief and lucid statement of his position gives reasonable grounds 
for the hope that the author will elaborate in a more complete form the 
thesis he has so clearly set forth in the present work. 


History of the American people. By Charles A. Beard and William C. 
Bagley. (New York: Maemillan company, 1918. 678 p. $1.20) 
The demand for revision of our grammar and secondary school pro- 
grams in the field of American history in recent years has proceeded 
along several lines. There was first the demand that western history be 
given due recognition. Later, the change of emphasis from political and 
military to industrial and social topics won favor. Now we are asking 
for the expansion and reorganization of our history since the civil war. 
The text under review represents a response to these demands. The 
topic western migration and life is given chapters, instead of paragraphs. 
A chapter dealing with the settlement and progress of the Rocky moun- 
tain and Pacifie states since the civil war is unique. 

The most pronounced feature of the book, however, is found in the 
chapters dealing with industrial and social events and changes. The 
industrial revolution of a century ago thus assumes its proper place in 
American history. In the period since the civil war the topics indus- 
trial development, immigration, and combinations of labor and capital 
have distinct chapters. In each period, too, there are chapters upon the 
development of our educational systems and upon the advance of demo- 
eratie ideas and practices. Thus the boys and girls are given oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the origin and growth of those commonplace 
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features of our life in all its phases than is offered by any other text of 
this grade. 

The principal fault of the book is found in the fact that this fresh 
material is sometimes presented in language too difficult for the grammar 
school student. Too often the style smacks of the college lecture room. 
Doubtless the children of college professors will manage it readily, but 
the great majority are of another type. The authors’ style, however, 
possesses an originality and virility that makes it particularly attractive. 

The pedagogical helps consist of questions and exercises found at the 
ends of chapters. These are sometimes intended merely to recall the 
facts of the text; again, they are excellent examples of thought ques- 
tions. There are also topies and references for collateral reading. 

The authors have made decided progress in the direction of topical 
rather than chronological grouping in the arrangement of subject mat- 
ter. This is marked in the period since the civil war and is most com- 
mendable. The book closes with a good chapter upon the great war and 
our entrance into it. 

In respect to both historical accuracy and physical make-up, the text 
is on a plane with the best of its rivals. 

A. H. Sanrorp 


American spirit. A basis for world democracy. Edited by Paul Mon- 
roe, Ph.D., LL.D., Director school of education, Columbia univer- 
sity, and Irving E. Miller, Ph.D., department of education, Wash- 
ington state normal school ( Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
book company, 1918. 336 p.) 

Under the thesis that there is ‘‘one American Spirit’’ and that not 
‘loose amalgamation ready to fall apart under special stress and ten- 
sion,’’ the authors have selected the loftier phases of American history 
with a trend toward effervescent idealism. The revolutionary fathers 
now come into their own in well-chosen quotation, but the framers of 
that ‘‘sacred’’ document the American constitution have been over- 
looked, perhaps outlawed because of their distrust of democracy; is this 
not a conspiracy of silence such as the all too flexible espionage act warns 
against? Later the ante bellum renegade, William Lloyd Garrison, is 
allowed to herald ‘‘liberty for all’’ as part of ‘‘the faith of the fathers,’’ 
while President William McKinley proclaims ‘‘ American ideals not im- 
perialistic’’ in ‘‘The fight for a cause.’’ In general the attempt is made 
to take the emphasis from the things that have divided us by ‘‘exalting 
the things that unite us in 1918.’’ In the introduction the blame for 
the American revolution is laid at the feet of the ‘‘German king, George 
IIl.’’ Yet Lord Charnwood lecturing on this subject found the causes 
mainly in the corruption and factionalism of parliamentary govern- 
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ment; when asked privately whether George III could be blamed as ‘‘a 
German king,’’ he replied, ‘‘ Any offenses of George III grew out of his 
attempt to become a good old-fashioned English king.’’ 

In the hands of a teacher who appreciated, rather better than the 
editors do at times, his duty to the science of history, this little textbook 
in democracy would be found most useful. The section on ‘‘Patriotism’”’ 
is rich in glowing idealism and ealls Kipling, Sir Walter Scott, and Car- 
dinal Mercier to reinforce the American spokesmen ; fortunately the edi- 
tors are no party to a campaign of hate against Germany such as might 
come to embarrass the nation as much as they admit is the case of the 
traditional ‘‘twisting of the lion’s tail.’’ 


Thirty-first annual report of the bureau of American ethnology (Wash- 
ington: government printing office, 1916. 1037 p.) 


This ponderous volume is devoted to ‘‘Tsimshian mythology.’’ It 
has nothing to do with the United States. If you wish to know 
who the Tsimshians are, any encyclopedia will tell you that they are a 
tribe or family of something less than five thousand souls, living on the 
eoast of British Columbia, just below Alaska. The apparent reason for 
this attention to foreign tribes, when so many people want information 
about the Indians of the United States, is that Dr. Franz Boas, the 
ruling power of the bureau of ethnology, is interested in Tsimshians, 
and is the author of the ‘‘ Mythology.’’ 

Most of the learned volume is composed of ordinary Indian folk 
tales, many of them concerning ‘‘Txii’msem.’’ Do not be alarmed. 
This is one of the simple names of this erudite work, not to be com- 
pared with ‘‘ Hats !eks-n !e°x,’’ or‘* Xbi-ye’lk,’’or‘‘ Pda’lem haha’ yétsk,’’ 
or ‘‘Ndzé°dz-yu-wa-xsa’ntk,’’ or others that make it interesting and 
readable. These are not efforts of a beginner on the typewriter, nor a 
list of Bolsheviki. They are triumphs of cubist phonetic art — verbal 
presentations of ‘‘The nude descending a stairease,’’ as it were. 

They are printed in this way in order that you may know exactly 
how to pronounce them, and, in order to forestall mistake, the book 
furnishes an ‘‘alphabet.’’ As applied to ‘‘Txi’msem,’’ for example, 
the directions are as follows: 

***, surd and fortis of d.”’ 

‘x velar spirant, like ch in German Bach.’’ 

(a no direction given). 

‘‘m as in English.’’ 

s the tip of the tongue is turned up and touches the palate just 
behind the alveoli. The teeth are closed, and the air escapes 
laterally. The acoustic effect is intermediate between s and sh.’’ 

e obscure, weak e, as in flower.’ 


‘ec 
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Now that you are fully advised —all together — pronounce! 

It is to be regretted that the work of preserving the Indian languages 
of the United States, which Major Powell supposed he had inaugurated 
more than forty years ago, has reached this pass. That it has, is 
plainly due to the prevalence of German kultur in the work, with its 
devotion to phoneties and its neglect of really important features. 

No sane man will ever read this report in full. Possibly a sane man 
might start to read it, but if he persisted he would not be sane when 
he finished. Its only use will be to ‘‘fill a set.’’ It is almost pathetic 
that funds intended for some practical benefit to the American people 
should be expended on such publications. 

J. P. DuNN 


State constitutions and the federal constitution and organic laws of the 
territories and other colonial dependencies of the United States of 
America. Compiled by Charles Kettleborough, Ph.D., director In- 
diana legislative and statistical bureau. (Indianapolis: B. F. 
Bowen and company, 1918. 1644 p.) 

As indicated by the title, this compilation contains the texts of the 
federal and state constitutions and also the organic acts relating to 
Alaska, the Distriet of Columbia, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
the Panama Canal zone, the Virgin islands, and the minor insular de- 
pendencies. The constitutions are given in the form in which they stand 
amended at the date of publication of this compilation. Where sections 
or articles have been added to the constitution since its original adoption, 
this faet is indicated. Also, where an article or section of the original 
constitution has been amended, pains have been taken to indicate the 
language of the original text as well as that of the amendment and also 
the date of the amendment. 

This compilation is a weleome addition to our apparatus for studying 
the constitutions in spite of the fact that we have Thorpe’s elaborate edi- 
tion of constitutions and organic laws issued in 1909 in seven volumes. 
This arises not only from the fact that much constitutional development 
has taken place in the last decade but also because the present work cor- 
rects many of the deficiencies in the earlier compilation. Those who are 
interested in the historical development of constitutions must use Thorpe 
with great caution in order to avoid being misled. Thus it is impossible 
to find in Thorpe the full text of the important original provision of the 
Ohio constitution of 1851 which introduced the general property tax 
into the constitution of that state for the first time. This provision, 
however, is correctly printed by Kettleborough in a footnote on page 
1080 of his collection. By relying on Thorpe, Holcombe, in his State 
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government in the United States, was misled into stating (p. 112) that 
the governor’s item veto originated in the New Jersey constitution of 
1844, whereas this device was first adopted in that state by an amend 
ment of 1875, as indicated by Kettleborough on page 930 of his com 
pilation. The important amendment to the Colorado constitution pro- 
viding for the advisory judicial opinion, adopted in 1886, which is eare- 
lessly omitted by Thorpe, is printed by Kettleborough on page 204 

It is hardly to be expected that a work of such magnitude as this pub- 
lication involves could be entirely free from errors. The text of the 
fifteenth amendment to the constitution of the United States. which is 
apparently so elusive in character that it is omitted entirely by Thorpe, 
is printed by Kettleborough on page 10, but with two errors. As printed 
by the latter, the first few words of the amendment read: ‘‘The rights 
of the citizens,’’ whereas the correct version is: ‘‘The right of citizens.’’ 
In his list of authorities, Kettleborough cites as the authority for his text 
of the constitution of Illinois the edition issued in 1914 by Seeretary of 
State Woods, with annotations by C. W. Tooke. This edition, however, 
as well as that printed in the Jllinois blue book for 1915-1916, contains 
certain errors, some of which Kettleborough has corrected, while others 
he has ineorporated in his compilation. Thus, he has corrected the 
obviously erroneous use of the word ‘‘effect’’ instead of ‘‘affeet’’ in 
article vr, section 13, line 13 of Woods’ edition: but the omission of 
the word ‘‘the’’ before the word ‘‘laws’’ in article v, section 14, line 3 
and the word ‘‘of’’ before the word ‘‘all’’ in article v, section 21, line 1 
in the Woods’ edition are errors which Kettleborough incorporates in 
his compilation. In such a work as this, however, it is hardly to be 
expected that errors which are not obvious and which are contained in 
editions issued under official sanction should be corrected. On the 
whole, Kettleborough’s collection of constitutions will be of great use- 
fulness to all students of those documents. 


J. M. MarHews 


History of labour in the United States. By John R. Commons and asso- 
ciates. In two volumes. (New York: Macmillan company, 1918 
623; 620 p. $6.50 per set) 

The History of labour — the English spelling being followed through- 
out the book in spite of its American subject and authorship — is the 
fourth in the series of Contributions to American economic history, the 
earlier volumes of which deait respectively with commerce, manufac- 
tures, and transportation. In these volumes emphasis was laid upon 
physical environment as a determining factor in development, but 
the present study, as Mr. Farnam points out, is concerned more with 
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the power of ideas. Probably no more fertile field of study for this 
subject could be found than the United States, for here ideas have found 
free expression. Experiments have been tried in social and industrial 
organization, and legislation has attempted to cure many economic evils. 
It is the history of these broader movements that is told in these two 
volumes rather than the history of labor organizations or of labor pro- 
cesses in the work of production. The work is therefore of great value 
and interest to the historian as well as to the economist. 

In a truer sense than any of the preceding volumes the History of 
labour is a ecodperative undertaking. It is based upon an unusually 
large number of preliminary studies by various writers many of which 
have been published. In addition to this a large mass of original mate- 
rial was collected. How extensive this was may be judged from the fact 
that part of it has been published in the eleven volumes of the Docu- 
mentary history of American industrial society. The seven authors 
named divided the field, each being responsible for a definite period. 
The results are throughout those of Mr. Commons, although on the sur- 
face he contributed only the preface and the introduction. Hardly a 
page in the book but bears the impress of his thought and often of his 
language, for his collaborators attended his lectures and seminars where 
the materials were assembled and interpreted. In spite of the mono- 
graphic method, therefore, the work has been given a unity which is 
unusual in a detailed and encyclopedic work of this character. 

Mr. Saposs has described colonial and federal beginnings to 1827, cov- 
ering such topies as the origin of trade unions, the development of bar- 
gaining classes, the evolution of the merchant-capitalist, and the econ- 
spiracy cases. To Miss Sumner was assigned a shorter period, from 
1827 to 1833, but one full of movement, for it covers the rise and growth 
of workingmen’s parties in Philadelphia, New York, and other cities; 
their final failure, with an appraisement of the net results achieved. 
The turn to trade unions and their activities and disintegration from 
1833 to 1839 is deseribed by Mr. Mittelman. Under the head of 
‘‘Humanitarianism’’ Mr. Hoagland earries forward the narrative from 
1840 to 1860. This is perhaps the most interesting period in the history 
of labor, for it is filled with experiments in association and ecodperation, 
in agrarianism, and numerous other ‘‘isms.’’ Trade unionism was 
swamped in an ambitious attempt to reform industrial society com- 
pletely. 

The second volume begins with 1860. Under the heading ‘‘ Nationali- 
zation’? Mr. Andrews describes the leading movements in the period 
1860-1877, especially the rise of national trade unions in the abortive 
effort at a national labor union. Mr. Perlman concludes the volume 
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with an account of upheaval and reorganization since 1876, this portion 
covering over one-quarter of the total. He traces the revolutionary be- 
ginnings of the International and similar organizations and their evolu- 
tion from socialism to anarchism and syndicalism ; political experiments 
with greenbackism and labor parties; the Knights of labor and the 
American federation of labor; the economic and political upheavals be- 
tween 1884 and 1887 with the resulting reorganization both of political 
parties and of labor groups. The volume concludes with a useful critical 
bibliography. 

This brief summary, inadequate as it is, will serve to convey some idea 
of the scope and content of the valuable study for which Mr. Commons is 
to be thanked. It is fairly encyclopedic in scope and will serve as a 
book of reference; but its literary excellence and the interest of the sub- 
ject matter will prevent it from being merely a book of reference. It is 
conceived on broad lines and has been written without bias or prejudice, 
in a thoroughly scientific spirit. The highest praise must be accorded it. 

E. L. Bogart 


Workmen’s compensation and insurance. By Durand Halsey Van 
Doren, LL.D. [Williams college, David A. Wells prize essays, num- 
ber 5] (New York: Moffat Yard and company, 1918. 332 p. 
$2.00 net) 

This is a ‘‘brief critical presentation of the subject, as distinguished 
from an exhaustive and non committal treatise,’’ and is a valuable book 
for the general reader and the college or university student. It sum- 
marizes the historical development of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, both in foreign countries and in the United States, makes critical 
comparisons between the different types of laws in vogue in this country, 
and then presents the author’s idea of the requisites of an ideal com- 
pensation law. 

The chapter on constitutionality is particularly good, but the data in 
the chapter on ‘‘The attitude of labor’’ is too fragmentary strongly to 
impress the reader. It is likewise unfortunate that the author gave 
detailed discussion to only the New Jersey law. The reasons which 
caused him to select one of the weakest of the American laws for analysis 
rather than to present also the essential features of some of the better 
laws are hardly satisfactory to the reader. The state insurance type of 
laws which are in such strong favor with the laboring classes and which 
the author himself advocates, deserve as detailed treatment as the private 
insurance type found in New Jersey. This would have given oppor- 
tunity for a more adequate analysis of the commission plan of admin- 
istration as contrasted with the court system. 

D. D. Lesconter 
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American negro slavery. A survey of the supply, employment, and con- 
trol of negro labor as determined by the plantation régime. By 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Ph.D., professor of American history, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1918. 
529 p. $3.00 net) 

This book far transcends the limits of most histories dealing with sla- 
very and at the same time falls short of illuminating certain aspects neces- 
sary to a complete portraiture of the institution. It is primarily an 
economic treatise presenting slavery as a commercial enterprise rather 
than as an evil which so deeply implanted itself in our life that much 
difficulty was experienced in eradicating it. Several important phases 
of this history are therefore neglected seemingly with a view to making 
a successful compilation or digest of numerous facts which have not 
hitherto been published. 

As a history of slavery the book has adequate background in the 
treatment of the slave trade, the exploitation of Guinea, and the mari- 
time traffic. The work increases in interest in that portion treating of 
slavery as a factor in the sugar industry of the West Indies and in the 
tobacco and rice culture of the plantations along the Atlantic. Some at- 
tention is given to the influence of the struggle of the rights of man on 
the betterment of the condition of the blacks, the subsequent change of 
attitude, and the difficulties involved in the prohibition of the slave 
trade. In the chapters bearing on the development of the cotton indus- 
try and the extension of the domestic slave trade the author has not given 
much more than has appeared in the works of several other investigators 
in this field. 

He is at best in his treatment of the plantations. No one has hitherto 
given the public so much information about the management, labor, 
social aspects, and tendencies of the plantation. Much more, however, 
could have been said about the contrast between town and country slaves, 
about free negroes and the relation of those two classes to the poor 
whites of the south. More space should have been given also to the 
southern antislavery leaders who opposed slavery because it was an 
economic evil. While the book therefore is informing, it is for several 
reasons far from being the last word on its subject. 

Among the author’s shortcomings are his inability to fathom the negro 
mind, his failure to bring out the cycles of the history of slavery, and a 
tendency to argue to the contrary when facts seem to be unfavorable to 
the slaveholders. The facts of this book, moreover, are so arrayed as to 
indicate that the institution was in some respects defensible and that the 
negroes were satisfied with it. How can it be true that the blacks were 
contented when they from time to time resorted to servile insurrections 
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until the institution become so well established that resistanee was sui 
cidal? The author should not have neglected the uprisings which were 
common around Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Charleston, and New 
Orleans during the days when slavery was reaching its most eruel form. 
Furthermore, although the slaves are mentioned as representing both 
persons and property the treatment lacks proportion in that it deals 
primarily with slaves as goods and chattels in the cold-blooded fashion 
that their masters bartered them away. In just the same way as a 
writer of the history of New England in describing the fisheries of t] 


that 


section would have little to say about the species figuring conspicuously 
in that industry, so has the author treated the negro in his work. 

The book does not clearly show that slavery in America was first of 
a patriarchal order which later developed into an economic system. It 
does not bring out in bold relief that during the eighteenth century 
when the milder form of slavery obtained the condition of the negroes 
in this country was decidedly better than it was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The author has too little to say about the transition period when 
the industrial revolution resulting from the multiplication of mechanical 
appliances like the steam engine, power loom, spinning jenny, and cotton 
gin gave rise to such a demand for cotton and accordingly for an in- 
crease in the slave labor supply as to make slavery throughout the south 
a system of exploiting one man for the benefit of another. Because of 
this defect of the book the valuable facts contained therein may estab 
lish either the exception or the rule. For example, the statement that 
the slaves were content may be either true or untrue. It was true to 
some extent in the eighteenth century when they were well treated, was 
certainly untrue when slavery was changing from a patriarchal to an 











economic system, and was apparently true in the nineteenth century, 
though in facet it was resignation to fate rather than contentment 

The same may be said about the author’s treatment of the plantations. 
The life portrayed therein was characteristic of one period but not of all, 
in certain parts but not everywhere. It seems, too, that Mr. Phillips 
has not exhausted the study of the plantations, for many of the records 
cited are those of the most enlightened and benevolent slaveholders of the 
old south such as were never known to be the eruel and inhuman sort of 
masters who doomed the negroes to torture in the lower south. George 
Washington, George Mason, Z. Kingsley, Wade Hampton, and Jefferson 
Davis were certainly not of that class of slaveholders most numerous in 
the south. Z. Kingsley, for example, was of an unusually benevolent 
type. In contradistinction to many white men who sold their own flesh 
and blood in disposing of their offspring by black women, this master 
recognized his mulatto son, purchased an estate for him in Haiti, and 
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made it the nucleus of a colony to which he sent other emancipated 
negroes. 

The author, moreover, makes certain statements which cannot be easily 
proved. Referring to the maritime slave trade, he says that ‘‘the food 
if coarse was plenteous and wholesome and the sanitation was fairly ade- 
quate.’’ The best authorities do not support this contention. On page 
306 he contends that in the actual régime severity was clearly the excep- 
tion and kindness the rule on the plantation but supports his contention 
largely with the observations of two travelers, one of whom spoke of what 
he observed in all the slave states and the other who gave his observa- 
tion of the situation in Virginia, where slavery was always of a mild 
form. The author tries also to minimize the prevalence of cases of slave 
women purchased by white men for purposes of coneubinage and sup- 
ports his contention with the assertion that in scanning thousands of 
bills of sale they exhibit little or no evidence to this effect (p. 194). An 
historian should not expect records of this sort to exhibit such evidence. 
While there were many white men who did not live above this reproach, 
the standard of morals among the majority was such that no purchaser 
would make a record of his desire to indulge in such a vice and the auc- 
tioneer would not always embarrass him by declaration to this effect. 
The reviewer has interviewed numbers of women of color, who assert 
that they were purchased and used for this base purpose. 

While this book then is valuable because of the facts it contains, we 
must expect some other writer interested in this field to use these and 
other facts to set forth exactly what the institution was in its develop- 
ment from stage to stage and in its final form when it was exterminated 


by the civil war. 
C. G. Woopson 


Lincoln, the politician. By T. Aaron Levy. (Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1918. 236 p. $1.50) 

Why is it that everyone who essays a contribution to Lincoln literature 
must needs make an addition to the vast bulk of worse than mediocre 
Lincoln biography? For such is this volume covering Linecoln’s career 
through the election of 1856. Here in the same old eulogistie strain is 
a sixteen-chapter portrayal of the development of ‘‘the wisest politician 
in American history’’; no wonder the reviewer of Lincolniana becomes 
more inclined to move the abolition of the superlative degree! Perhaps, 
however, one should display the same patience that the author applied to 
the task of eulling his materials from the ever-expanding storehouse. 
Not that he has always chosen well and not that he has succeeded in 
presenting a well-knit synthesis. At times he would have profited from 
a more thorough study of the political background ; of course ‘‘the Whig 
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and Democratic parties were little recognized in Indiana’’ (p. 22) in 





1824, but other regions had as little acquaintance. Throughout the book 
the author fails to recognize the social and economic implications of the 
whig and democratic parties and what Lincoln’s affiliation with the 
whigs meant. We are told that he ‘‘belonged to the Federal party by 
instinet’’ (p. 17). But how explain political connections that made him 
subject to the charge, as Lincoln himself said in 1843, that ‘‘I (a 
stranger, friendless, uneducated, penniless boy, working on a flatboat at 
ten dollars per month) have been set down as the candidate of pride, 
wealth, and aristocratic family traditions.’’ (See Writings of Lincoln, 
federal edition, 1: 317). When will an inspired interpreter illuminate 
Lineoln’s early political affiliations by the light of whig origins in the 
west ? 
A. C. CoLe 
The voice of Lincoln. By R. M. Wanamaker. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s sons, 1918. 363 p. $2.50 net) 

The author of this latest Lineoln book, Judge Wanamaker of the 
supreme court of Ohio, has long been an advocate of the idea that our 
schools should make more of the study of some of our great men, espe- 
cially Lineoln. This book seems to have been written to show how such 
a study might be made profitable. The book, therefore, is not a biog- 
raphy nor can it be termed a character study; rather the author tries to 
let Lincoln reveal himself. At least this is the intention and purpose of 
the book. The author’s thesis is to find out how Lincoln thought, what 
his mental methods were, how he developed his great efficiency in law, 
logic, language, and leadership. Lincoln himself, as far as possible, is 
permitted to answer the questions of the thesis. 

The author first shows that Lincoln had two fundamental passions, the 
passion for knowledge and the passion for justice, both of which mani- 
| fested themselves in his childhood and continued to be the underlying 





basis of his life and work. The companions of Lincoln’s young manhood 
thought him lazy because he had a marked dislike for manual labor, but 
we are told by those who knew him that from a mental standpoint he 
was one of the most energetic young men of his day. Lincoln taught 


himself to write by writing comnositions on various subjects and by 
| learning every fine passage which he came across in his reading. 

No passion of Lincoln’s life was stronger than his passion for knowl- 
| edge, save his passion for justice. Judge Wanamaker in his diseussion 


of this passion of Lincoln’s states that all the attributes associated with 
the attribute of justice were a part of Lincoln’s nature, such as gentle- 
ness, helpfulness, gratitude, truthfulness, and honesty. The books he 
first studied all taught him these great qualities: the bible, Pilgrim’s 
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progress, Aesop’s fables, and Robinson Crusoe. We are told that every 
controversy, personal, professional, or political, had first to be tried out 
in the court of his conscience. 

Following the discussion of the two fundamental passions of Lincoln’s 
life come two chapters on Lincoln in polities. His career is described 
from 1832, when he became a candidate for the state legislature, through 
his one term in congress. The author lays emphasis upon the principles 
Lincoln maintained throughout his political career. Three chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of Lincoln the lawyer. The moral standards of 
his law practice were the same as those he had adopted for his private 
life, and to these principles he was faithful even when he became the 
leading lawyer of his state. 

Two chapters are given to Lincoln the logician. Quoting Herndon 
that Lincoln had no faith in mere ‘‘say so’s,’’ the author proceeds to 
show how Lincoln developed the powers of logie which he displayed to 
such an eminent degree. First he always thought things out for himself, 
then distinguished between the essentials and nonessentials, and finally 
put his conelusions in the simplest language possible. This was the 
secret of Lincoln’s logic. In the Lineoln-Douglas debates ‘‘his base was 
common sense, direct statement, and the inflexibility of logic.’’ His 
great addresses whether in law, government, or politics were usually 
based upon some parable or proposition from the bible, some primary 
legal axiom, or political proposition from the declaration of indepen- 
dence. 

It seems to be the universal opinion among men who have made a 
study of Lineoln’s speeches that he was a‘master in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. In a chapter on Lincoln’s language the author says, 
‘**His oratory was not the oratory of expediency or opportunism; it was 
the oratory of the eternal reason and right of things.’’ Lincoln had 
none of the natural oratorical endowments such as a rich voice or an 
attractive physique; instead, he was awkward and ungainly, with a fal- 
setto voice. These disadvantages, however, were more than outweighed 
by the humanities of his head and heart. He was an ‘‘aceurate and reli- 
able interpreter of human nature and human needs.”’ 

Five of Lineoln’s great speeches are printed in the book with little 
comment. The Gettysburg oration is an exception; in its ease the author 
makes a careful analysis and produces a very interesting chapter. Two 
chapters are given to Lincoln the leader, in which those qualities empha- 
sized in Rothchild’s Lincoln, master of men are discussed. Lincoln’s 
leadership stood ‘‘for measures rather than men, for causes rather than 
candidates, for principles rather than persons.’’ The book closes with 
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chapters on ‘‘Lincoln on peace’’; *‘Lincoln the most unselfish of men”’ 
and Lineoln’s views on religion, temperance, and labor. 

Although the author deals with a mu isecussed subject, yet he has 
in the opinion of the reviewer made a book which is decidedly worth 
while. The style is conversational, and like Lincoln’s own, simple and 
direct. The reviewer feels that Judge Wanamaker has amply vindieated 
his views in regard to the importance of the study of the character of 
Lincoln. 


W. W. Sweet 


Battle of Plattsburg: a study in and of the war of 1812. To remind ow 
troops of the actions of their brave countryman, General Macomb, 
in his report of the battle of Plattsburg. By John M. Stahl (Chi 
eago: Van Trump company, 1918. 166 p. $1.00) 

That such a book as this could be written in the face of almost num 
berless demonstrations of the fallacy of its thesis, illustrates anew the 
amazing incapacity of many seemingly intelligent minds to reason cor- 
rectly or to distinguish truth from error. Mr. Stahl, an ‘‘ex-president 
of the Society of the War of 1812 in Illinois,’’ is moved to indignation 
over the spectacle of the woful ignorance displayed by Americans with 
respect to the able and heroie manner in which their forbears waged the 
war of 1812. Chief responsibility for this sad state of affairs is ascribed 
to the fact that from New England, a section ‘‘early noted for its mental 
narrowness, its intolerance, its self-righteousnéss, and assumption of 
superior wisdom”’ has proceeded most of our publie writing ‘‘ineluding 
that labelled, and libelled, History.’’ To proceed with the indictment, 
our children in the public and private schools are taught ‘‘almost or 
quite nothing’’ about the war of 1812, and ‘‘yet worse, what is taught 
is, in nearly every ease, and particular, erroneous so far as it relates to 
the land engagements, and is unjust to . . . the brave soldiers of 
that War.’’ Because of this ‘‘crime’’ committed against the soldiers 
of the war of 1812, they ‘‘are generally regarded as nearly always in 
competent and very often cowardly’’ and the war itself as ‘‘insignificant 
in purpose and inconclusive and disereditable in results.’’ 

Truly a magnitudinous task has Mr. Stahl set himself. Let us note 
the historical method whereby he proceeds to unravel the long-concealed 
truth about the war of 1812. Chapter 2, on ‘‘ Authorities,’’ diseloses it. 
Having read diligently ‘‘more than two score’’ books about the war 
(fearing, incidentally, that he ‘‘must be almost the only person that has 
read some of these books for many years’’) he finds that ‘‘the sooner 
after the War the book was written, the more valuable it is as history 
It is true some of the early writers were prejudiced; ‘‘but they made 
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no effort to hide that prejudice. . . They were frankly, openly more 
concerned to make out their case than to state only the facts and all the 
facts.’’ To get at the truth from these books is a task ‘‘not only easy, 
but humanly certain, when one has before him, let us say, one book on 
each side.’’ All he has to do is to ‘‘guide his pen midway between the 
contending piles of statements, or, at times, veer a little to one side or 
the other of the middle line as is plainly indicated by the heat of the 
heady writers.’’ 

To the reviewer, at least, this appears a remarkable discovery; so 
simple that one wonders why some of the many workers who are devot- 
ing their lives to the study of history should never have stumbled upon 
it. Notwithstanding the advantage its possession may be presumed to 
confer, however, Mr. Stahl makes sad work, on the whole, of his narra- 
tive of the war of 1812. He disclaims opposition to universal training, 
yet the whole effect of his study is to nullify this disclaimer and to 
create the impression that the raw American militia, hastily gathered 
from highways and byways, and dispersing thereto oftentimes with even 
greater haste, are the equals in combat of trained and disciplined regular 
soldiers. To this end he has chosen the battle of Plattsburg as affording 
the aptest illustration, and has devoted 160 pages to an account of it 
quite in keeping with the historical method which he himself deseribes. 
That Americans are brave, that given proper training, organization, and 
leadership they are the equal of any soldiers the world can produce, no 
one out of bedlam would think of disputing. A book written to prove 
this proposition is a waste of effort. That untrained, undisciplined, un- 
equipped, and unorganized Americans are fit to stand in battle against 
the world’s best soldiery is quite another proposition — one which, it 
might be supposed, no one not an inmate of bedlam would think of 
advancing. 

The battle of Plattsburg is remarkable for several reasons. The most 
splendid British army ever sent to America, composed of Wellington’s 
peninsular veterans, seeking to invade the United States turned back 
before a markedly inferior American force composed largely of raw 
levies. Well might America recount the story with pride, while to Bri- 
tain it brings emotions of deepest shame. Does it follow, as our author 
blandly asserts, that ‘‘the few days of actual training given them by 
Macomb had made these militia and volunteers as good soldiers as any 
in the world at that time’’? The true explanation is quite otherwise. 
The facts remain, despite this volume written to obscure them, that the 
decisive factors in the battle of Plattsburg were the brilliant work of our 
own Macdonough and the mishandling of the British army by Sir George 
Prevost; and that Wellington’s veterans were afforded no opportunity 
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to test their strength against Macomb’s militia levies. In the naval bat- 
tle, with no striking disparity between the forces engaged, the Americans 
won a sweeping victory. Through excess of caution which appears extra- 
ordinary in view of all the circumstances, Prevost thereupon gave over 
the campaign and retired with all practicable speed to Canada. That 
there was no real battle between the land forces is plainly evident from 
the casualties in the two armies. The loss of the British during the eight- 
day period ending September 14 was but 37 killed and 150 wounded. 
The American loss was likewise 37 killed, and 62 wounded. The out- 
come of the campaign was a disgrace to British annals; but the American 
militia were an almost negligible factor in the premises. The American 
soldier may well pray to be spared such apologists as the author of this 


book. 


Invasion of the city of Washington. A disagreeable study in and of 
military unpreparedness. By John M. Stahl (Chicago: Van Trump 
company, 1918. 257 p. $1.00) 

This book is an historical sermon under fifteen heads on the necessity 
of military and naval preparedness. The author has sought diligently 
through the scriptures of American history for texts and, in pursuing 
his narrative through 1814, has a good old-fashioned moral for the nation 
of today. Like most sermons the composition is rambling and subjective. 
The author zealously tries to do his bit to ‘‘make the world safe for 
democracy.’’ Yet in view of the fact that the history of the war of 1812 
is just now being rewritten under the auspices of the National security 
league, with the idea that the United States failed to see the real enemy 
and took the wrong side in that great war, is it not as well that the pre- 
paredness idea was not carried out efficiently in the pre-war period? 
After all can such a volume with its sweeping deductions make a serious 
claim to being ‘‘history’’? 

A. C. C. 


Romance of old Philadelphia. By John T. Faris. (New York: J. B. 
Lippineott company, 1918. 336 p. $4.50 net) 

Could the pioneer of early times have known how conspicuously he 
was to figure in the many compilations of the future, he would have 
been greatly perturbed and perchance written differently the early 
history of our country — not better perhaps but more conscientiously - 
probably in some respects less interestingly and picturesquely. At least 
he would have left more complete records of his doings. 

The pioneers of Philadelphia may have guessed the importance their 
records were destined to have in later days; at any rate they left a 
generous storehouse. 
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No one who has visited the rooms of the Pennsylvania historical so- 
ciety and has seen the vast amount of material preserved there can help 
sharing Mr. Faris’ impulse to draw forth the romance of the historical 
city which has left so rich and fascinating a record. Nor does the 
author of The romance of old Philadelphia seem to find any defici- 
ency. His statement, ‘‘much of the materials for the volume has 
been gathered from manuscripts and genealogical records’’ and rare 
books found in the Pennsylvania historical society, assures for him a 
respectful hearing. None could delve there and fail to discover some- 
thing of interest. And as Mr. Faris says, ‘‘because of the unique part 
played by Philadelphia in the history of the nation, the appeal made 
by the records of those who lived and labored, who loved and struggled 
there, has even more of general interest than a similar study of the 
pioneers of many other portions of the country.’’ 

As in similar works, an introductory chapter treats of the founding 
of the city; it is followed successively by chapters on housebuilding and 
homemaking, social life and recreation, early schools, religious and social 
customs, government, and the like. Throughout the sources are drawn 
on freely for quotation. 

It is to be deplored that many of the chapters in several recent books 
on Philadelphia and Pennsylvania are practically repetitions. For in- 
stance, Early Philadelphia, by H. M. Lippincott, and the present work, 
The romance of old Philadelphia, both published by the same firm, 
are too much alike to justify both; neither have covered the field ex- 
haustively, yet both have undoubted merit. When so much data is 
available, it would seem that a better scheme of publication would have 
been a scholarly compilation under the direction of one author, covering 
the ground in several volumes, rather than independent writers cov- 
ering the same ground with needless repetition. 








West Florida controversy, 1798-1813. A study in American diplomacy. 

By Isaae Joslin Cox, associate professor of history, University of Cin- 

cinnati. [Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1912] (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins press, 1918. 698 p. $3.00 net) 

This book deals with the successive stages of the American seizure 
and oecupation of Spanish West Florida in the period 1798 to 1813. It 
is prefaced by long introductory chapters dealing with the earlier his- 
tory of the region under Spanish, French, and English control; then 
follows a detailed account of the diplomatic intrigue, the expansion of 
population into the southwest, the acts of border violence, the internal 
revolutions in West Florida, and finally a portrayal of the actual oecu- 
pation. The relation of the pressure of the American frontier popula- 
tion upon the southwestern border is everywhere emphasized as the key- 
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note of the period. The Louisiana purchase and the Burr conspiracy 
are analyzed relative to the general southwestern situation and to the 
West Florida problem in particular. Such personalities as Governor 
Claiborne of Orleans territory and Governor Holmes of Mississippi ter- 
ritory, both of whom have been rescued from oblivion in recent years, 
are necessarily given a large place among the men and movements of 
the period. 

The most outstanding impression conveyed to the reviewer is that of 
the successive despoiling of Spanish territory by a republican nation, 
under the leadership of so-called democratic statesmen. This chauvin- 
istie aspect of the early years of American national history is so thor- 
oughly established that, in the future, no reputable historian will be 
likely to risk his standing by attempting to obscure it. Jefferson and 
Madison have at last received their just deserts, so far as this phase of 
their record is coneerned. Historians have long known that our methods 
and policies with reference to our weaker neighbors were not highly 
commendable. But the extent of the chicanery and crookedness involved 
in our effort to secure the coveted area is borne in on the mind of the 
reader in a forcible manner. The custodians of our nation in its youth 
vied with the old world politicians in duplicity and deceit. They did 
not even refuse to utilize known traitors to do their work (vide Wilkin- 
son). 

The book is the result of a careful, painstaking search of Spanish, 
French, and American archives. The chief sources are the Papeles pro- 
cedentes de Cuba, in the Archive general at Seville, Spain, the diplo- 
matie correspondence in the Archives des affaires étrangeres at Paris and 
in the Archivo historico nacional at Madrid. Extensive use was also 
made of the original letter-books of Governor W. C. C. Claiborne and 
other papers in the state department of archives and history at Jackson, 
Mississippi, the archives of the state and war departments at Washing- 
ton, and the manuscript collections.in the library of congress. 

Quite possibly it is an ungrateful criticism to suggest that if the book 
before us had been compressed to about one-third its present length it 
would have reached a much wider public than it is ever likely to reach 
with its present dimensions. It is just this wide publie that the book 
should reach, for it is an excellent piece of research on a subject that has 
long merited a close, scientific scrutiny. The compression suggested 
could well have been achieved without sacrificing any material points: 
many of the wearisome details could have been subordinated to appen- 
dices and notes where they would have been available for those who 
desired still further illustrative material. As it stands, however, the 
text is encumbered with too much unnecessary luggage, 
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On the other hand it must be noted that few errors seem to have been 
made. The few noted by the reviewer, evidently typographical for the 
most part, are too trivial for mention. The volume contains three sketch 
maps to illustrate the text, a copy of Sarby’s ‘‘Map of the state of 
Louisiana,’’? and a dependable index. There is no bibliography ap- 
pended; this is regrettable, since one would like to know more about 
the sources. 

C. E. Carter 


Ohio in the time of the confederation. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Archer Butler Hulbert, professor of history, Marietta ecol- 
lege. [Marietta college historical collections, volumes 2 and 3, Ohio 
company series, volumes 2 and 3] (Marietta, Ohio: Marietta his- 
torical commission, 1917. 227; 220 p. $5.00) 

Two more volumes of the Collections of the Marietta historical com- 
mission, both issued in war time with the editor-in-chief in camp service, 
constitute a notable achievement. One must believe, however, that al- 
though the introductions were written at Camp Russell and Camp Travis 
respectively, the bulk of the work was accomplished in a scholar’s study, 
for the thoroughness and detachment with which it is accomplished ill 
befit the corridors of Mars. 

The second installment of the Ohio company records is even more 
interesting than those embodied in volume I, and suggests the activities 
of a town-meeting democracy combined with a touch of modern social- 
ized state care. The agents and proprietors of the Ohio company even 
appeal to ‘‘the paternal tenderness of the Government of the United 
States’’ for assistance during the Indian wars. In illustration of their 
own ‘‘paternal tenderness’’ are to be noted the sums advanced for the 
‘Relief Comfort and recovery’’ of the sick persons of the settlement, 
and the appropriation made for the purchase of amputating and tre- 
panning instruments. Another form of relief was the proposal to send 
an agent to New York to secure $2,000 in eash ‘‘Solely for the purpose 
of Benefiting the Settlement by Loan to such Individuals as Stand in 
need of the Same.’’ Also the resolution to loan the surplus funds of the 
company at the then very low rate of six per cent interest ‘‘to the 
assisting such Worthy industrious Persons as wish, but are unable to 
remove to this Country.’’ Another instance of the humanity of the 
directors was the proposal to set aside a reserve a mile square upon the 
Muskingum for the Indian chief Cornplanter, formerly an enemy, who 
had become an ally of the American government. For some reason 
Cornplanter never took advantage of this offer of a grant, but lived and 
died on his reserve on the upper Allegheny, above the present town of 
Warren, Pennsylvania. <A significant entry in the records is the appoint- 
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ment in December, 1795, of a committee to sell the four blockhouses 
around Campus Martius, since at the treaty of Greenville, the preceding 
August, the Indians of the northwest had promised to abandon their 
attacks upon the American settlements. 

There is little about the orderly progress of the Ohio company that 
suggests the usual turbulent frontier settlements by which most of the 
west was peopled. One of the first arrangements was for preaching 
service, and as all the world knows adequate reserves of land were set 
aside for educational and religious purposes. Early plans were made 
for garden lots; and for all the streets and publie squares shade trees 
were purchased, the lessees being required ‘‘to seed them to grass.”’ 
Even the Indian mounds came in for their share of attention, since 
January 20, 1796, it is reeorded: ‘‘ Whereas the great Mound falls with- 
in the Line of the Ministry Lot (so-called): Resolved, unanimously, as 
the sense of this Meeting that every prudent measure ought to be adopted 
to perpetuate the figure and appearance of so majestic a Monument of 
Antiquity.’’ Would that more frontier communities had had a similar 
sense of the responsibility of their stewardship — American archaeology 
might thereby have been immeasurably enriched. 

It would be interesting to remark upon arrangements for the Nova 
Seotians and the French from the Scioto company’s unfortunate settle- 
ment, but enough has been said to show the value of the records, in which 
each reader can find something to appeal to his own interest. Great 
eare has been taken and a deserved success attained in making the index, 
which will prove of considerable genealogical and historical value. The 
footnotes are, however, no more expanded than those of volume I; on 
page 213 a note upon Alexander Hamilton’s connection with the eom 
pany seems to have been inadvertently omitted. 

Volume III of the Collections is less homogeneous in character than 
its two predecessors, which indeed it precedes in point of time. It is 
entitled Ohio in the iime of the confederation, but might well be desig 
nated the ‘‘Genesis of the ordinance of 1787.’’ It is divided into three 
parts: first, reprints from sources not easily accessible; second, previ 
ously unpublished papers of the continental congress; third, an original 
journal of John Matthews, one of the surveyors of the ‘‘seven ranges’’ 
in 1786. Again, as in volume I of the Collections, the editor has given 
an illuminating and careful analysis of the succeeding documents and 
has brought into informing antithesis the Ohio company’s ordered plans 
for western settlement and the ‘‘large body of eager lusty pioneers, 
supreme in their disdain of the surly Indians, unique in their strong 
sense of democracy, crowding the Ohio’s shores.’’ Of such contrasts is 


our history composed, and from such elements have arisen our virile 
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forces of today. Such suggestive and far reaching discussions as Mr. 
Hulbert’s reveal the very stuff of which our western civilization is made, 
and the warp and woof of its weaving. 

A few omissions and misprints are not enough to mar the lasting 
value of the volume. On page xxx it is not difficult to guess that the 
author wrote ‘‘a renunciation of the right of seceding’’ not of ‘‘ceding.’’ 
On page 164 ‘‘Captain Thomas Swearingen”’ should be Captain Van 
Swearingen, father-in-law of Samuel Brady, and himself a hero of the 
border. Other Ohio valley pioneers, such as Colonel David Shepard, 
Joseph Tomlinson and Major William MeMahon [MeMecham] are not 
noted at all. Neither is the term ‘‘Indian Wheeling Creek’’ explained, 
a curious title prefixed to many Ohio affluents on the northern or Indian 
bank of the great river. These are, however, inconsiderable blemishes 
in an otherwise valuable book, for which future students of American 


origins may well be grateful. 
L. P. K. 


Illinois and Michigan canal. <A study in economic history. By James 
William Putnam, Ph.D., professor of economies, Butler college. [Chi- 
eago historical society’s collections, vol. X.] (Chicago: University 
of Chicago press, 1918. 213 p. $2.00 net) 

Naturally we welcome this thorough treatment of a subject which is 
receiving a new lease of life with the present increased interest in water 
communication between the great lakes and the gulf. Following a very 
clear frontispiece map of Illinois showing the route of the proposed 
canals the author gives the historical origin of the project relating it to 
the numerous efforts to secure improved connections of the various sec- 
tions of the Mississippi valley with the Atlantic seaboard. Chapter two 
presents very concisely the account of the efforts to finance and construct 
the particular project. After another detailed chapter of the manage- 
ment of the construction one reaches the fourth and in many ways 
most interesting chapter of all, that which undertakes to disclose the 
economic influence of the canal. Here the work truly evidences the too 
oft disclosed characteristic features of the doctoral dissertation. While 
giving a very valuable summary of the economic history of a consider- 
able portion of the state of Illinois the author claims too much for his 
pet canal. It is very doubtful if any one can be sure that the reported 
increased values in real estate were due as claimed to the canal. The 
chapter nevertheless is a valuable history of the economie development 
of Chicago and of the section along the route of the projected canal. This 
chapter is also enriched by valuable pictures and tables among which 
is one of the original town of Chicago of 1830 and another of Chicago 
harbor in 1849. The different efforts to improve and enlarge the canal 
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are well given in the next chapter. A very brief and satisfactory con- 
clusion of five pages sums up all that the general reader need ever know 
about this never overwhelmingly important undertaking. So thoroughly 
satisfactory is this treatment in general that the volume will doubtless 
become the authority on the subject. 

R. B. Way 


An English settler in pioneer Wisconsin. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent of the society. [,Publica- 
tions of the state historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, volume 
XXV] (Madison: State historical society of Wisconsin, 1918. 250 p.) 

In this volume we have a first-rate example of scholarly editing. ‘‘In 
general,’’ says Mr. Quaife in his preface, ‘‘the original manuscript is 
reproduced verbatim. In a few cases obviously inadvertent and mean- 
ingless errors of the writer have not been reproduced in print. Com- 
monly, however, such errors have been reproduced, accompanied, where 
deemed advisable, by the editor’s interpretation printed in brackets. 
The original letters are without paragraphing; for this feature of them 
as printed the editor is, therefore, responsible. With respect to eapitali- 
zation and punctuation, the original manuscript has been carefully fol- 
lowed, with one important qualification. In the manuscript the sen- 
tences commonly run into one another without any indication of the 
close of one and the opening of a succeeding sentence. For the conveni- 
ence of the reader, in such cases, the transition point between sentences 
has been indicated by the introduction of the spacing known to type- 
setters and proofreaders as the quad. To do this involved the frequent 
application of an editorial interpretation, not necessarily infallible, of 
the manuscript. However, the careful student who wishes to see the 
copy, with respect to this matter, just as it runs in the original manu- 
seript, may do so by the simple process of ignoring these printers’ 
quads.”’ 

The preliminary information needed by the reader is set forth in a not 
too extensive historical introduction, in which the editor tells the life 
story of Edwin Bottomley in so far as it concerns the letters and gives 
the story and the letters their proper historical setting. The story is 
told in such a way that we wish to know more about Edwin Bottomley 
and turn to the letters with interest. 

The writer of the letters was a typical middle class English emigrant 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, a native of Mossley, England, 
born in 1809, who early became a designer of patterns in a mill; having 
married in 1829, in 1842 he emigrated to America in quest of oppor- 
tunities for his children more promising than he had been able to find 
in the homeland. He settled in Racine county, Wiseonsin, near the sit: 
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of the present city of Racine. Today one hundred and seventy living 
descendants, engaged in a great variety of occupations, are scattered over 
Wisconsin and states farther west. 

The letters are from son to father, and begin with the voyage to 
America. They cover eight years, to Edwin Bottomley’s death in 1850, 
and narrate in great detail his career in the land of promise. With but 
few exceptions the letters have been preserved. The father carefully 
kept them in the family archives in England until his own migration to 
the Wisconsin homestead, whence they found their way into the eustody 
of the State historical society of Wisconsin in 1914. 

The editor’s comments upon the importance of the papers does credit 
to his democracy. He points out that while in 1809, annus mirabilis, 
were born Lincoln, Darwin, Gladstone, there was but one each of these, 
while there were millions of Edwin Bottomleys, humble, hard-working, 
God-fearing, who in their aggregate have been a more potent force in 
history than any of the chosen few. They stand for the sacrifice of 
fathers and mothers for their children, the sturdy character, the dis- 
ciplined powers, the hopeful outlook, and the will to endure hardships, 
which have contributed to make America. 

Footnotes are few, as the text is largely self-explanatory. <A brief 
appendix contains an interesting document, ‘‘An address from the in- 
habitants of the English settlement, Wisconsin, United States of Amer- 
ica, to their friends in England, on behalf of the erection of a new 
chapel.’’ Several well-chosen illustrations aid the text, and a good index 
is supplied. 

G. N. FULLER 


History of economic legislation in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pollock. [Iowa 
economic history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (lowa 
City: State historical society of Iowa, 1918. 386 p.) 

In this compilation of economic legislation enacted in Iowa, Mr. Pol- 
lock has made a distinet contribution to the increasing literature with 
respect to the practical solution of public economie problems. The 
volume corresponds in the Iowa economic series to the useful History of 
social legislation in Iowa by Mr. Briggs in, the Iowa social history series. 
In view of the broad powers of the state to legislate for the general wel- 
fare of the people, there is ample justification for this review of ‘‘the 
economie legislation of a typical State of the Middle West’’ in order to 
‘*just what that State has done in this interesting field of govern- 
mental direction and control.’’ 

In limiting the scope of the present work Mr. Pollock defines economic 
legislation as ‘‘legislation enacted for the purpose of bettering and pro- 
tecting the economie condition of the people of the State.’’ According- 
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ly, he excludes all legislation guided by ethical rather than economie 
considerations, and includes the history of laws relating to transporta- 
tion, agriculture and stock raising, mines and mining, conservation and 
internal improvements, general corporations, insurance, banking, build 
ing and loan associations, trade and commerce, labor, the power of muni- 
cipal corporations in enacting economie legislation, and taxation. 

The volume presents a comprehensive account of the economic legis 
lation in Iowa, which, beginning as almost a primitive wilderness, has 
developed into one of the most prosperous states in the middle west. <A 
typically American population, engaged predominantly in agricultural 
pursuits, the people of Iowa have shown a sturdy common sense in the 
solution of their publie economic problems. The progress made has been 
slow but steady. Laws once passed have been amended with eare, and in 
contrast to the radicalism of so many other commonwealths, Iowa has 
shown a marked conservatism in the passage of economic legislation of 
a practical rather than a theoretical type. The history of this economic 
legislation constantly illustrates the conflict between reactionary and pro 
gressive tendencies, between decentralizing and centralizing influences, 
that is usually characteristic of state government. 

Only a few of the more striking features of economic legislation in 
Iowa can be noted. The struggle to seeure good roads was marked by 
the usual conflict between progressive and reactionary tendencies. 
Finally a law was enacted which, by establishing a state highway com 
mission, provided for a more centralized control over roads and bridges 
The history of railway legislation is typical of the middle west. First 
came a period of construction, in which strong inducements were offered 
to secure the greatly needed railroads. Next was a period of reaction, 
1870 to 1878, marked by numerous regulations, and followed by the 
creation of a railroad commission with only advisory power. Finally, 
a board of railroad commissioners was created in 1888 with broad regu 
latory power. 

lowa, as an essentially rural state, has passed a number of laws relat 
ing to agriculture, all of them either of an educational or a protectivi 
nature. No laws have been passed directly affecting production, and 
the result has been to further agricultural interests while preserving the 
American spirit of self-dependence. A similar spirit has been shown 
in dealing with corporations, in the passage of laws that protect the 
public but do not attempt to set forth the utopian schemes of theoretical 
reformers. Of special interest is the Towa ‘‘blue sky law’’ passed in 
1913 in order to stop the sale of fraudulent securities. Unfortunately 
the federal courts declared this law unconstitutional, but another act 
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was passed in 1915 which will, it is hoped, accomplish the same end 
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The history of fiscal legislation in Iowa is also of interest in view of the 
present widespread agitation for tax reform in other states of the middle 
west, which, like Iowa, have discovered that a system of taxation de- 
signed originally for a sparsely settled rural community does not meet 
modern demands. The fundamental principles of the Iowa system of 
taxation, according to Mr. Pollock, include: ‘‘the ad valorem principle 
of listing property, the assessment of general property by township, 
town, or city, and township, County and State review or equalization.’’ 
This system has remained practically unchanged throughout the entire 
period of the state’s history and has become thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as many changes are necessary to secure ‘‘equality or uni- 
formity and universality of taxation.’’ So far the legislature has refused 
to enact into law the recommendations of special tax commissions created 
in 1893 and 1911. 

Necessarily this history of economic legislation contains many details, 
yet the style is clear, with much analysis, and the historical background 
is not ignored. A more extended account of the practical working of 
these laws would have been desirable, but the space available precluded 
such discussion. An excellent feature of the book is the extensive use, 
at the end of chapters, of summaries; these are of much assistance to 
the casual reader. For more intensive study there are numerous refer- 
ences to the different statutes and to illustrative material, while there is 
also a comprehensive index. The volume should prove of special value 
in legislative reference libraries; it is, in fact, indispensable for the 
study of the practical solution of the economic problems of state gov- 


ernment. 
B. W. Bonn, Jr. 


Spirit lake massacre. By Thomas Teakle. (Iowa City: State historical 
society of Iowa, 1918. 336 p.) 

This is a beautifully printed book of 336 pages giving the history of 
the Spirit lake massacre of 1857. Offhand one might be disposed to 
think that an affair so isolated and obscure as this tragie event could not 
reasonably command as extensive a narrative as Mr. Teakle has supplied. 
One who reads the book, however, will hardly be disposed to make this 
criticism. The narrative is not too extensive adequately to trace the 
whole sad story of the conditions leading up to the massacre, the event 
itself, and the subsequent captivity and fortunes of the parties con- 
cerned in it. Whether Mr. Teakle has apportioned the space at his dis- 
posal to the best advantage is another question. There are approxi- 
mately seventy thousand words, divided into thirty-one chapters. Some 
of these are but half a dozen pages in length while their average length 
is about 2250 words. Notwithstanding the length of the narrative as a 
whole, one gets the impression that some of the chapter discussions are 
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sketehy and superficial. On the other hand the author’s style is easy 
and agreeable, and he seems to manage with skill the many threads of his 
narrative. 

The Spirit lake massacre stands in much the same relation to Lowa as 
the Black Hawk war of a quarter of a century earlier does to Illinois 
and Wisconsin. From the military point of view both were insignificant. 
But in each ease the result of the uprising was to remove forever from 
the state or states in question the Indian as a factor in the determination 
of its affairs and to open to the advance of white occupation, far more 
rapidly than would otherwise have been the ease, the region more di- 
rectly affected. Certain other features also the two affairs have in ecom- 
mon. In neither event was the Indian without provocation or the white 
race free from fault and wrongdoing. Indeed, to the reviewer, among 
the saddest chapters in Mr. Teakle’s book are those portraying the in- 
justice meted out to the Indian by the whites and the ineffectiveness of 
the government’s measures to insure fair treatment. In both eases, too, 
the fact that the outbreaks were the last of their kind in their respective 
regions has caused them to loom larger in the imagination of after gener- 
ations than would otherwise have been the case. 

The work is well done on the whole, but attention is called to two 
omissions, one of minor, the other of major importance. The first con- 
cerns the absence of illustrations. There must have been a wealth of 
these available; since the work is a secondary narrative, obviously 
designed for general reading, the inclusion of a reasonable number of 
pertinent illustrations would have added materially to the attractiveness 
of the volume. More serious, however, is the neglect to provide a suit- 
able outline map showing the geography of the extensive region with 
which the narrative deals, and the location with respect to one another 
of the many places mentioned, together with the routes of the numerous 
journeys or marches that figure in the story. The writer chances to be 
a native of Iowa and tolerably familiar with the geography of the re- 
gion involved in the narrative, but even so, the aid of a suitable map 
would have added much to its lucidity in perusal. For the reader who 
does not enjoy the accidental advantage the reviewer chances to possess, 
the aid of such a map would seem to be far more essential. We believe 
such aids to the proper understanding by the reader of his work should 
be afforded as a matter of course by the historical editor or author. 


History of Missouri. By Eugene Morrow Violette, professor of history, 
state normal school Missouri. (New York: D. C. Heath and com 
pany, 1918. 500 p.) 

Treatment of state history from a new point of view is found in Mr. 

Violette’s work. The purpose of the author, as is clearly set forth in 
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his introductory note, is ‘‘to deal with only those topics in Missouri his- 
tory that have significance in the history of the nation.’’ Although the 
correlation of state and national history is the purpose of the book, Mr. 
Violette has also succeeded in compiling the best single volume on the 
general history of Missouri. The work was written for use in the high 
schools and is, therefore, a textbook in style and arrangement. 

The book is divided into twenty-three chapters covering 466 pages. 
It has a bibliography of general and special works and a earefully com- 
piled index. At the end of each chapter is given a topical bibliography ; 
at the beginning of the chapter is a short statement of the historical 
setting in national history which is the subject for application to Mis- 
souri history. This treatment is carried out throughout the book. 

Mr. Violette has, as a rule, attempted to diseuss only those subjects on 
which there is reasonably reliable secondary material. A work of this 
nature would not permit its author to do original investigation to any 
extent. In respect to his secondary authorities the author has been 
fortunate in the main. Little more than a decade past there were few 
scholarly monographs on Missouri history. The increase since that time 
has not been prolific but it has assumed fair proportions. Through the 
efforts of the departments of political science and American history 
at the university of Missouri and of the officers and members of the 
State historical society of Missouri, at Columbia, there has been built 
up a loyal and enthusiastic group of men who are interested in Missouri 
history and who are authors of scholarly monographs. Among these are 
such authors as Isidor Loeb, Jonas Viles, Walter B. Stephens, H. A. 
Trexler, C. H. MeClure, Thomas 8. Barclay, the Bibliographer, Wil- 
liam C. Breckenridge, and others. Mr. Violette has availed himself of 
these as well as of the general and special works that have appeared; he 
has not omitted any important work bearing on his subject. 

If any criticism of this work could be made it would lie against those 
few chapters on which the author could obtain little information from 
secondary material. If Missouri history down to 1821 demands 139 
pages, the treatment of events after 1870 demands more than 43 pages. 
The economie and social life of Missourians changed after 1870. The 
problems connected with urban communities, city government, indus- 
trial life, corporation functioning, the granger movements, state sup- 
port of educational and elemosynary institutions, broadening of official 
publie policies, — these important problems have had their great growth 
in Missouri since 1870. Perhaps the coming decade will see a new set of 
monographs compiled that will throw light in these modern questions. 

In several chapters the author has either been obliged to select for his 
historical setting subjects that bear little relation to the reading matter 
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in the chapter, or he has not selected his historical setting with accuracy. 
Such failures in the correlation of national and state history are notice- 
able. For example, chapter v, ‘‘Conditions in Missouri during the ter 
ritorial period,’’ has for its historical setting ‘‘The Missouri eompro- 
mise.’’ This identical historical setting is also, but properly, the histori- 
eal setting of chapter v1, ‘‘The struggle of Misssouri for statehood.’’ This 
error is also found in chapter vu, ‘‘ Early banking in Missouri,’’ which 
has for its historical setting the ‘‘Panie of 1837.’’ One of the most 
apparent failures, however, is seen in chapter rx, ‘‘ Missouri and the far 
west,’’ which treats of Missouri as a consistent colonizer and developer 
of the far west from the early traders of St. Louis in the eighteenth 
century down through the era of Missouri river steamboat navigation 
to the building of the railroads over the plains and the attempted ré 
vival of river traffic in 1912. The historical setting of this chapter is 
‘‘The war between the United States and Mexico,’’ which is also made 
to serve as the historical setting of chapter vm, ‘‘ Expeditions of Kearney 
and Doniphan.’’ 

It seems difficult to make this correlation plan work comprehensively 
enough to inelude all the subjects of state history that an author regards 
as important and which really are important from a state point of view. 
It is also hard to understand how some of these state topies are ‘‘signifi- 
eant in the history of the nation.’’ In most of the cases met with where 
Mr. Violette has not ‘‘pegged’’ his chapter accurately, a new edition 
could easily remedy the error by a different historical setting. Few 
chapters are ineluded that should be dispensed with. 

These criticisms on correlation may be partly misdirected if the sub- 
ject of the historical setting was intended merely to guide the teacher 
in his regular course of study in national history. If the historical set 
ting indicates only the ‘‘stepping-stone’’ from the American history 
work to the state history reading, it would not perhaps be so material to 
have the correlation identical in subject matter. An examination of 
this feature of the book inclines one to assume that the author labored 
in attempting to solve two problems, — the historian’s correlation prob 
lem as stated in the introduction and the teacher’s problem of transition 
from national to state history. If this last was the author’s main inten 
tion, an introductory note for the guidance of the teacher as well as the 
one for the general reader and historian would be helpful. 

The work is well printed and the mechanism is good. A glance shows 
the labor given by the author to its compilation. While the reviewer has 
not attempted to check all statements of fact in a volume so comprehen- 
sive, the work seems reliable and shows care in preparation. Moreover, 
the author has not indulged in those over-laudatory praises of his eom- 
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monwealth that lessen the value of many state histories. As a general 
text on Missouri it is the best that has been compiled. 
F. C. SHOEMAKER 


Nebraska state historical society, Publications. Volume xviii. Edited 
by Albert Watkins, historian of the society. (Lincoln: Nebraska 
state historical society, 1917. 448 p. $2.50) 

For some years past the society publishing the above volume has 
been omitting from its publications all reports of the proceedings of the 
organization. With the advent of a new secretary it now returns to its 
old-time practice with the result that over one-half of the present volume 
is devoted to a more or less abridged record of its proceedings for the 
past nine years. Biographical, historical, and ‘‘special historical’’ papers 
and index occupy the remaining 219 pages, the whole being accompanied 
by eleven full-page illustrations. Among the general historical papers, 
‘*A rural mail earrier of 1849’’ and ‘‘Trailing Texas long horn eattle 
through Nebraska’’ are two with large appeal to the student of frontier 
or midwestern history. The three ‘‘special’’ papers are all of general 
as well as local interest. The two by Mr. Watkins, historian of the so- 
ciety, are splendid examples of critical handling of exceedingly difficult 
material, although their involved style will render some portions of them 
difficult of understanding to the average reader. The reviewer feels 
that clearness and continuity would have been gained by placing Mr. 
Webster’s paper on ‘‘Controversy in the senate over the admission of 
Nebraska”’ after, instead cf between, Mr. Watkins’ papers on ‘‘ Neapolis, 
near-capital’’ and ‘‘ How Nebraska was brought into the union.’’ Some- 
what novel, but apparently justified, is the statement by Mr. Watkins 
that during the territorial period ‘‘ popular opinion commonly prevailed 
in Kansas while it was commonly disregarded and subjugated in Ne- 
braska.’’ An occasional typographical error has escaped the proofreader, 
as, for example, ‘‘is’’ for ‘‘it’’ in line 18 on page 383. While the index 
to the volume is unusually extensive, it is somewhat uneven in composi- 
tion; for example, under the heading ‘‘ Annexation of South Platte sec- 
tion to Kansas,’’ reference is made to one discussion of the subject on 
page 308, but none is made to the more important one on page 377. The 
volume as a whole is nevertheless fully up to the standard set by the 
society in recent years, and is well worthy of its place on the shelves of 
either the library or the individual aspiring to any extensive collection of 


materials upon the history of the plains west. 
C. E. Perstncer 
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Spanish and French rivalry in the gulf region of the United States, 
1678-1702. The beginnings of Texas and Pensacola. By William 
Edward Dunn, instructor in Latin-American history, University of 
Texas. [University of Texas Bulletin, number 1705, Studies in his- 
tory, number 1] (Austin: University of Texas, 1917. 238 p.) 

The period covered by this dissertation lies almost wholly within the 
reign of Charles II, ‘‘the Bewitched,’’ who in 1665 came to the throne 
a weakling child of four years and ruled until harried into the peace of 
the grave by the French and Austrian rivalry over succession to his 
barren kingdom. While Louis XIV was alternately dismembering and 
restoring the provinces of Spain in Europe, a futile attempt at colonial 
expansion on the littoral of the Gulf of Mexico proved a feeble echo of 
the great deeds of conquest of the preceding century. Spain was re 
duced to an amoeboid expansion, reacting only to the irritation of a 
foreign element intruded within her colonial periphery. If frontiers 
widened, it was due to local initiative rather than to central will and 
planning. 

In 1678 the Spanish sovereignty over North America, diminished 
through aequieseence (by the treaty of 1670) in English occupation of 
Jamaica and the Atlantic coast south to the Savanna river, had yet to 
meet a more vaguely defined menace of further diminution through 
French expansion from Canada. The Spanish holdings in North Amer- 
ica were smaller than the present republic of Mexico save for precarious 
tenure of the widely separated regions of New Mexico and Florida. Be- 
tween the French, the English, and the Spanish, lay the great interior, 
its unmeasured distances relied upon for protection to the great silver- 
bearing provinee of Nueva Vizeaya. In New Mexico the governor, Diego 
de Penalosa, had in the early sixties come into conflict with the inquisi- 
tion over questions of jurisdiction and of the faith, and had been pun- 
ished by loss of civil rights and by exile. In vengeance, he plotted to 
seize for France the ill-defined Indian kingdoms of Teguayo and Quivira, 
together with the mineral lands of Nueva Vizeaya. His proposal only 
redounded to the advantage of La Salle, and served to arouse Spanish 
interest anew in the frontier. 

La Salle, returning to France in 1684 from his voyage down the Mis- 
Sissippi in 1682, proposed the conquest of the region between his estab- 
lishment on the Illinois river and Nueva Vizeaya. During the ensuing 
year he planted his doomed fort just inland from Matagorda bay, on 
Garcitas creek. Rumors of this came to New Spain from a captured 
pirate, and expeditions were sent from Spain and Vera Cruz to oust 
the intruder. The Catholic James II of England, carefully handled by 
the Spanish ambassador, was induced to discourage France from active 
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support of the Louisiana project, so rendering inevitable the failure 
which starvation, plague, and murder had already wrought. The Span- 
iards, unwitting of the disaster, sent in all eleven expeditions, by land 
and by sea, against the French fort. The land expeditions, initiated 
in Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Nueva Vizeaya, and Florida, resulted in the 
final discovery of the abandoned fort and of survivors living among the 
Indians. The presence of these intruders served as impetus to explora- 
tion from Nuevo Leon as far as the Red river. Paucity of resource and 
fatuous confidence in distanee as a safeguard led to a plan of defense 
based on influence over the Indians by establishment of missions among 
the Texas. The sea expeditions, from Vera Cruz, Havana, and Spain, 
led to the rediscovery of and the proposal to fortify Pensacola bay as 
the second feature of the desired frontier defenses. 

But the mission plan was wrecked on the rock of Indian intracta- 
bility and San Francisco de los Tejas was abandoned in 1694, while 
the fortification of Pensacola, finally effected in 1698 after years of 
inaction, came only as response to renewed French menace in the colonial 
enterprise of D’Iberville, who had located his initial establishment at 
Biloxi, where it remained a year before the Spanish discovered it. 

Meantime the Scots colony at Darien, threatening the center of Spain’s 
existence in America, diverted the attention of the royal and the colonial 
governments from the French menace. Pensacola was left in dire straits 
for men and provisions, while unfounded rumors of English designs to 
occupy Mobile further complicated matters. Happily the situation was 
relieved by the voluntary abandonment of the Darien project. When 
the commandant at Pensacola discovered the French at Biloxi, how- 
ever, he was obliged by his wretched circumstances to limit action to 
verbal protest against the invasion and to aecept gracefully the enemy’s 
proffer of food for his starving men before returning to his miserable 
station. 

Following the accession of Philip V to the throne, the Bourbons held 
before Spanish eyes the portent of England as a menace to French and 
Spanish colonial existence. Louis XIV insisted that France, the stronger 
of the two powers, should control Louisiana. The Spanish Junta de 
Guerra, demurring, was sharply reprimanded by Philip. Mobile was 
occupied by the French in 1702 as a check to the English, the Spanish 
court acquiescing. 

Briefly, the foregoing is the connected story which Mr. Dunn contrib- 
utes to the history of colonial expansion in North America. It is drawn 
almost entirely from Spanish documents, in the use of which the author 
has had exceptional experience and training and from which he draws 
with skill and discrimination. Many of the outstanding incidents treated 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Plans are rapidly nearing completion for the twelfth annual meeting 
of the Mississippi valley historical association to be held at St. Louis, 
Missouri, May 8 to 10, 1919. The chairman of the program committee, 
Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, of the Cyrus H. MeCormick library, Chicago, 
Illinois, has secured promises from several very able scholars to present 
papers, and the program bids fair to be attractive and well balanced. 
The committee on local arrangements, of which Mr. Jehn H. Gundlach is 
chairman, has been assured a hearty codperation on the part of the 
Missouri historical society and Washington university; both institutions 
have handsome buildings which will afford convenient meeting places. 
The usual courtesies, such as luncheons and automobile rides, will be 
extended. 

The dates were selected as near as possible to May 11, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the arrival in St. Louis of the first steamboat, 
the Independence. The celebration of this occasion will mark the inau- 
guration of a series planned for the centennial ef Missouri’s admission 
into the union. 


A convention in the interests of Mississippi valley foreign trade was 
held at New Orleans on January 13 and 14, 1919. The theme for dis- 
cussion, as announced, was ‘‘Promotion of Mississippi valley foreign 
trade and securing more adequate steamship facilities via gulf ports,’’ 
with a view to promoting steamship facilities from gulf ports to the mar- 
kets of Mexico, Central and South America, the orient, Australia, Af- 
rica, and Europe. A series of papers covering the subject in all its 
phases were read by experts in the field, opening a new interest for 
the Mississippi valley. 


The German war code, by James Wilford Garner, has recently made 
its appearance as one of a series of University of Illinois Bulletins, under 
the direction of the university war committee. 


Bennet Copplestone’s The silent watchers (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and company, 1918. 342 p. $2.00) is written in the eulogistie strain 
of the man whose admiration for a subject does not dull with close 
familiarity. It is a glowing record of England’s navy during the great 
war, written by a man who ‘‘knows the navy and loves it with his whole 
soul.’’ It is just this blind devotion that detracts from the merit of the 
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work. The author forgets his own aphorism that the ‘‘navy hates ad- 
vertisement and scorns above all things in heaven or upon earth the in- 
discriminate praise of well-meaning civilians.’’ Mr. Copplestone’s style 
is smooth, the narrative straightforward, often terse, the action easily 
handled. 


Democracy and the great war is an historical outline prepared by 
George N. Fuller, secretary of the Michigan historical commission, for 
use in publie schools. It covers references in a wide field of books and 
articles, and is supplemented by a series of essays which diseuss many 
phases of the war — political, industrial, and social. 


Admirably suited to the psychology of war but on too exalted a plane 
for the workaday peace world is the collection of poems, songs, and ad- 
dresses called The spirit of democracy, edited by Lyman and Gertrude 
Powell (New York: Rand MeNally and company, 1918. 272 p.). It 
introduces to its readers the utterances of men who, carried away by 
patriotic enthusiasm, voiced noble and stirring ideas; and yet, if the 
truth be told, most of them have since the signing of the armistice eare- 
fully sidestepped the issues which they saw so clearly during the storm 
and stress of war. The book, edited for school use, lacks depth — the 
selections inttroduced are all of the same nature. It falls short of its 
purpose, as stated on the title-page: ‘‘Patriotism through literature.’’ 
For in the words of Charles Evans Hughes, who is given a hearing in its 
pages, ‘‘we want something more than thrills in our patriotism — we 
want thought.’’ The book furnishes the thrills, but is eminently lacking 
in thought. 


Albert H. Lybyer, of the University of Illinois, who has been making 
historical surveys of the Bulgarian situation under Colonel House, is now 
continuing his work at Versailles. 


The Historical society of East and West Baton Rouge has elected H. L. 
Garrett secretary-treasurer, to succeed William O. Scroggs, who resigned 
to accept a position with the shipping board. 


Attention has been called to the first three volumes of historical col- 
lections published by the Joseph Habersham chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Atlanta, Georgia. The volumes contain 
much genealogical material, bits of county and local history, transcripts 
from court records, and the like. 


The western branch of the American oriental society held its annual 
meeting at the University of Illinois, February 28 to March 1. The 
meeting of the society was devoted to a symposium on reconstruction 
in the orient, especially with reference to the work done by its members. 
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The president of the American oriental society this year is J. H. Breasted 
of the University of Chicago. The officers of the western branch are 
Julian Morgenstern of Hebrew Union college, president, and A. T. Olm- 
stead, University of Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 


ee ME I Taal ts 


A check list of collections of personal papers in historical societies, 
universities and public libraries compiled by the library of congress, 
although by no means complete, forms a valuable index of many im- 
portant historical collections in this country. 


eS 


The August, 1918, Hispanic American historical review contains a ) 
discussion by William Spence Robertson of ‘‘The recognition of the 
Hispanie American nations by the United States,’’ and an article on 
‘*Bolivar and the United States’’ by William R. Shepherd. 


In the Bulletin des recherches historiques for November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, may be found an interesting article entitled ‘‘Le projet de 
conquéte de la Nouvelle-York de M. de Calliéres en 1689.’’ Two other 
items of interest in the November issue are ‘‘Les arpenteurs de Montréal 
au XVIII siécle,’’ and ‘‘L’esclavage au Canada sous le régime ang- 
lais.’’ 


The ‘‘Journal of Jonathan Russell, 1818-1819’’ is an original docu- 
ment reprinted in full in the Massachusetts historical society for May- 
June, 1918. It comprises a very interesting account of a trip through 
continental Europe, giving an intimate glimpse of Europe of a century 
ago, notably Sweden, France, Italy, and Austria. The student of Euro- 
pean history will find here a valuable contemporary picture of the social 
and cultural life of the period. 


latest bulletin of the Virginia state library, is a carefully compiled list 
of source and secondary material bearing on the history of agriculture 
in Virginia. The sources date back to Virginia as a colony. The first 
letter mentioned is one written by John Rolfe in 1616. Articles in the 
American farmer, 1819-1834, and in the early numbers of the Richmond 
Enquirer, as well as extracts from the writings of Washington are among 
the sources used by the compiler, Earl J. Swem. 


A contribution to the bibliography of agriculture in Virginia, the b 





A narrative sketch of the activities of the State historical society of 
Iowa in war times, by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, comprises the Decem- 
ber issue of Jowa and war. 


Major Godfrey de Linctot, who assisted George Rogers Clark in con- 
quering the northwest, is the subject of a sketch by George A. Brennan 
in the latest number of the Journal of the Illinois state historical so- 
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ciety. ‘‘Historical notes on Lawrence county, Illinois,’’ ‘‘Reminisecences 
of Lake Forest academy,’’ and the ‘‘Early history of Pleasant Hill, 
McLean county, Illinois’’ complete the articles of historical interest in 
the issue. 


The middle west, so rich in historical material of Catholic association, 
is to be the subject of study of the St. Louis Catholic historical review, 
a new publication which made its initial appearance in October, 1918. 
Catholie St. Louis, ‘‘the Rome of the West,’’ dates its beginnings to 
1541, when Hernando De Soto erected a cross on ‘‘a high hill’’ in its 
vicinity. In the sueceeding centuries its historical importance has not 
waned. The quarterly, which is published by the Catholic historical 
society of St. Louis under the able editorship of the Reverend Charles 
L. Souvay, will be sure to interest historians of the Mississippi valley. 


The December issue of the Wisconsin magazine of history contains a 
sketch of Alfred Brunson, a pioneer of Wisconsin Methodism, by his 
daughter, Ella C. Brunson. Another interesting article is that by 
Louise P. Kellogg, entitled ‘‘The Hudson company tokens.’’ 


The war, far from limiting the historical activities of the State his- 
torical society of Wisconsin, has widened and expanded its field of labor. 
The accessions to the library have been characterized by what Mr. M. M. 
Quaife, its superintendent, calls ‘‘a healthy growth.’’ Over 400,000 
titles, including books, pamphlets and newspapers, were added during 
the year ending in September, 1917. Among important documentary 
material may be listed photographie copies of material in the archives 
of the Indies at Seville which throws additional light on Spanish activities 
in the Mississippi valley. The Lapham papers, another recent accession, 
will prove useful in the interpretation of pioneer Wisconsin. 


Historia, published by the Oklahoma historical society, makes its bow 
on January 1, 1919, in a gossipy number, devoted to light reminiscences 
of the past year, a sketch entitled ‘‘ Among the Osages,’’ which although 
it covers seven columns is little more than an extended notice of the 
Roddy family, a brief account of the doings of the society, and a list of 
the recent accessions to the library. 
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